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How  to  restructure  a  newsroom. 


Break  down  barriers  between  reporters  and  editors,  regardless  of  beat, 
department  or  section. 

Allow  ideas  freedom  of  movement,  from  the  bottom  up  as  well  as  from 
the  top  down. 

Eliminate  the  power  of  any  department  to  dictate  where,  and  whether, 
a  story  should  run. 

This  is  how  we  structured  the  Sun-Sentinel's  newsroom. 

As  a  result,  a  business  writer  has  covered  the  Super  Bowl.  A  bureau 
chief  has  written  a  front-page  investigative  series  on  stockbroker  fraud.  And 
reporters  and  editors  ahke  have  been  free  to  achieve  things  they  might  never 
accomphsh  elsewhere.  Browaid/Pabn  Beach 

Because  the  best  way  to  promote  freedom  Sun-Sentinel 
of  the  press  is  to  guarantee  freedom  within  it. 


Since  1980,  America's  fastest-glowing  newspaper. 


our  eye-catching  shades  do  for  your  pages. 

Add  a  dash  of  our  Food  Colorfotos  to  your  food  page.  Brilliant 
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And  it’s  the  "best  news  in  years” 
for  two  reasons!  First,  the  NP630’s 
expandable  straight'line  design 
accommcxlates  growth  right  along 
with  your  insert  needs — for  years 
to  come.  Second,  your  NP630  will 
last  for  years  because  it  incorpo¬ 
rates  time-tested,  world-respected 
AM  Sheridan  components. 


Built  for  the  most  demanding 
conditions,  the  NP630  expands 
from  6  to  30  hoppers,  with  a  dual 
delivery  option  to  double  your 
production  speeds.  Standard  is 
AM  Sheridan’s  ICON — today’s 
most  advanced,  proven,  true  repair, 
performance  monitoring  and  zone 
control  system  and  Gripper  DeUvery 


Conveyor — the  most  reUable  way 
to  transport  large  packages  of 
broadsheet  and  inserts. 

So  make  a  decision  you  can  live 
with  for  years!  The  NP630!  Contact 
Rich  Higgins,  National  Sales  Man¬ 
ager,  Newspaper  Mailroom  System 
Products,  at  (513)  278-2651. 
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_  1  For  insertmg, 

it’s  the  best  news  in  years. 


4900  Webster  Street  •  Dayton,  Ohio  45414 
(513)  278-2651  •  FAX:  (513)  274-5719  •  Telex:  155181 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 


E&P’s  special 
“Photography  in 
Newspapers”  issue 
will  be  published 
February  23, 1991! 


E&P’s  special  Photography  Issue  will  focus  on 
developments  in  conventional  and  electronic 
photography  and  picture  processing.  There  will 
also  be  extensive  editorial  coverage  of  NPPA’s 
1991  Digital  Photography  and  Editing  Confer¬ 
ence  plus  other  news  related  to  photojournalism 
and  photographic  products. 
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REACH  OYER  120,000 
NEWSPAPER  PROFESSIONALS! 


E&P’s  Photography  Issue  will  be  published  in 
the  form  of  a  pullout  section  and  bound  within  the 
February  23rd  issue  of  E&P.  Your  ad  in  this 
special  section  will  reach  over  28,000  E&P  sub¬ 
scribers,  (90%  of  whom  pay  to  receive  E&P*), 
with  an  additional  pass-along  readership  of  3.3 
readers  per  copy**.  This  section  will  also  be 
mailed  to  those  who  will  have  attended  the  NPPA 
Digital  Conference  (approximately  750)  as  well  as 
the  chief  photography  editor  at  all  U.S.  daily 
newspapers. 

Y ou  may  also  want  to  take  promotional  advantage 
of  E&P’s  February  2nd  issue  which  will  have 
additional  distribution  at  the  NPPA  Digital  Con¬ 
ference,  February  7-9  in  Dallas,  TX.  Call  your 
local  E&P  sales  representative  for  details. 

*ABC  publishers  statement  for  six  months  ending  June  30,  1990. 
“Readership  survey  conducted  by  E&P  Research,  Inc. 
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JANUARY 

10-11 — Suburban  Newspapers  of  America,  Classified  Advertising  Confer¬ 
ence,  Hyatt  Regency,  Chicago,  III. 

20-23 — INAME,  Winter  Meeting,  Sheraton  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 
30-2/2— ANPA,  Human  Resources  Conference,  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

FEBRUARY 

1-2— Virginia  Press  Association.  Winter  Meeting,  Richmond  Marriott. 

6- 8— Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies,  Conference,  Redefining  the 

News:  Reaching  New  Audiences  Through  Diversity,  St.  Petersburg, 
Fla. 

7- 9— National  Press  Photographers  Association,  Digital  Photography 

Conference,  Fairmont  Hotel,  Dallas,  Texas. 

7-9 — UT-TPA  Press  Institute  and  Tennessee  Press  Association,  Winter 
Convention,  Sheraton  Music  City,  Nashville. 

12- 13— Audiotex  Group,  Second  Annual  Conference,  Talking  Newspapers: 

Voice  Information  Services  Opportunities,  Hyatt/Airport,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
14-18— California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  103rd  Annual  Con¬ 
vention,  Hyatt  Regency  Monterey,  Monterey,  Ca. 

17-20— Suburban  Newspapers  of  America,  Winter  Publishers’  Conference, 
Marco  Beach  Hilton,  Marco  Island,  Fla. 

20-23 — Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies,  Inventing  the  Future  II  Confer¬ 
ence,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

24-26 — SNPA  Foundation,  Key  Executives  Conference,  Tampa,  Fla. 

23- 25 — Great  Lakes/Midstates  Newspaper  Production  Conference  Inc.,  46th 

Annual  Meeting,  Adam's  Mark  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

24- 27— Newspaper  Advertising  Co-op  Network,  Sales  Conference  and 

Orientation  Workshop,  Sheraton  New  Orleans  Hotel,  New  Orleans, 
La. 

SeminarsIWorkshopsIClinics 

JANUARY 

6- 11— Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies,  Broadcast  Seminar:  Newsroom 

Management,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

7- 11— ANPA,  Web  Offset  Newspaper  Press  Operation  Seminar,  Reston, 

Va. 

9-11 — Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foundation,  Advanced  Sheetfed  Presswork, 
GATF  International  Headquarters,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

14-18 — Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foundation,  Orientation  I — Methods  and 
Technologies  of  the  Printing  Process,  GATF  International  Head¬ 
quarters,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

13- 18— American  Press  Institute.  Editing  the  Weekly  and  Community  Semi¬ 

nar,  Newspaper  Design  and  Graphics  Seminar,  Reston,  Va. 
17-28— SNPA  Foundation,  Seminar  on  “Managing  the  Circulation  Depart¬ 
ment,”  Birmingham,  Ala. 

20-23— SNPA  Foundation,  Seminar  on  “Targeting  Reader  Interests,”  Baton 
Rouge,  La. 

20- 25 — American  Press  Institute,  Business  and  Economic  News  Coverage 

Seminar;  1/20-26 — Seminar  for  News  Editors  and  Copy  Desk 
Chiefs,  Reston,  Va. 

21- 25— Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foundation.  Sheetfed  Offset  Press  Operat¬ 

ing  and  Prepress  Production,  GATF  International  Headquarters, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

23-25— Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foundation,  Advanced  Web  Offset  Seminar, 
California  Polytechnic  State  University,  San  Luis  Obispo. 

28-30 — Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foundation,  Printing  Plant  Layout  and  Facil¬ 
ity  Design,  GATF  International  Headquarters,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

28- 2/1— ANPA,  Newspaper  Quality  Control  Seminar,  Reston,  Va. 

29- 2/1 — Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies,  Photojournalism  Ethics  Seminar: 

Manipulating  Reality,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

FEBRUARY 

1 — New  England  Newspaper  Association,  Customer  Service  Workshop. 
Marriott  Hotel,  Andover,  Mass. 

1-3 — Mid  America  Press  Institute,  Newsroom  Organization  and  Manage¬ 
ment  Seminar,  Clarion  Hotel,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

3-5 — ANPA,  Superviso  /  Jump  Start  Workshop;  2/24-27 — ANPA/INAME 
Leadership  in  the  Advertising  Department,  Adam's  Mark  Hotel, 
Houston,  Texas. 
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K  you  don't  have  your  story  straight,  you 
probably  don’t  have  a  story. 

Which  is  why  background  information  has 
always  been,  and  will  always  be,  absolutely 
essential.  Unfortunately,  the  demands  of  today’s 
news  business  and  tlie  limitations  of  microfilm 
have  made  thorough  research  difficult  to  adiieve. 

But  now  that’s  all  changing. 

As  the  first  realistic  alternative  to  microfilm, 
Dialog  OnDisc™  Newspapers  has  been  cre¬ 
ated  to  provide  the  fastest,  easiest  and  most 


affordable  method  of  searching  the  full  text  of 
leading  newspapers  for  virtually  any  sup¬ 
porting  fact  you  need. 

With  Dialog  OnDisc  Newspapers, 
everyone  in  your  newsroom  can  find 
those  facts  in  seconds.  Without 
ever  wasting  valuable  time  going 
through  spool  after  spool  of 
microfilm. 

For  example,  an  entire  year 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Times— 
lincluding  every  news  storj^- 
feature  and  editorial  from  several 
daily  editions— comprises  just 
two  compact  discs. 

Yet  that’s  only  the  beginning. 

In  the  coming  months.  Dialog 
OnDisc  Newspapers  will  expand  to 
include  many  of  the  most  respected  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country;  Knight- Kidder’s 
Pulitzer  Prize¬ 
winning  San  Jose 
Mercury-News  will 
be  available  in  the 
Fall  of  1990.  And  all 
you  need  to  access  this  information  is  a  personal 
computer  and  a  CD-ROM  reader. 

So  call  800-3-  DIALOG  and  find  out  how  to 
subscribe  to  Dialog  OnDisc  Newspapers. 
Simply  stated,  it  runs  circles  around  microfilm. 


Dialog  OnDisc  Newspapers  delivers 
efficiency,  simplicity  and  annual  cost 
savings  of  25%  and  more  over  microfilm. 


DIfltOO  ONDISC 


Dialog  Information  Services  is  a  Knight- Kidder  Company.  ISi  C 1990  Dialog  Infcvmation  Services,  Inc.  3460  Hill  view  Avenue. 

Palo  Alto.  CA  94304.  All  rights  reserved.  DIALOG  is  a  servicemark  and  DIALOG  OnDisc  is  a  trademark  of  Dial(^  InfcHmatkMi  Services,  Inc.,  Registered  U.S.  Patent  and  Trademark  Office. 
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More  violence 

The  acts  of  violence  against  the  employees  and  property  of  the 
New  York  Daily  News  has  been  escalated  to  include  the  News’ 
suppliers.  Seventeen  tractor-trailer  cabs  used  by  a  private  company 
to  deliver  newsprint  to  the  newspaper  were  torched  or  vandalized  at 
night  in  their  parking  area.  The  News  quoted  a  police  spokesman  as 
saying  “they  are  at  this  time  classifying  it  as  Daily  News-related.” 

This  is  an  act  of  violent  intimidation  aimed  at  all  News  suppliers 
who  may  wonder  if  they  will  be  next.  It  is  designed  to  promote  fear, 
just  as  the  acts  of  violence  and  intimidation  against  news  vendors  has 
done. 

And  yet,  some  police  officials  say  they  have  seen  no  evidence  of  a 
coordinated  effort. 

This  “wave  of  violent  actions”  has  motivated  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  to  take  the  un¬ 
usual  step  of  condemning  it  publicly  because  it  sharply  limits  the 
ability  of  New  Yorkers  to  have  access  to  the  News.  The  ANPA  board 
said: 

“The  First  Amendment  embodies  our  national  commitment  to 
guarantee  our  citizens  the  right  to  pick  and  choose  among  competing 
newspapers  and  the  editorial  viewpoints  and  information  they  con¬ 
tain  .  .  .  Restricting  the  public’s  choice  of  newspapers  acts  as  a  prior 
restraint  on  expression,  gravely  undermining  our  American  system 
of  free  speech.  The  vicious  violence  that  has  been  widely  reported  has 
intolerably  affected  our  ability  to  remain  informed.  It  is  tragic  to  see 
violence  perpetrated  against  a  newspaper  and,  more  shockingly, 
against  individuals.” 

Now  that  the  striking  unions  have  learned  that  the  News’  parent, 
the  Tribune  Company,  has  no  intention  of  closing  down  the  newspa¬ 
per  but  will  continue  to  insist  on  its  right  to  publish,  they  have  two 
choices:  Increase  the  violence  against  the  News  and  the  citizens  of 
New  York  City,  or  acknowledge  that  management’s  rights  to  reduce 
featherbedding  must  be  recognized. 

If  they  rely  on  the  political  movement  that  would  change  the 
federal  law  under  which  companies  can  replace  striking  workers  with 
permanent  nonunion  employees,  which  has  the  support  of  Governor 
Cuomo  as  well  as  Mayor  Dinkins,  it  is  a  tactical  error.  Even  if 
Congress  were  to  accept  the  suggestion,  it  would  be  too  little  and  too 
late  for  the  New  York  strikers.  If  Gov.  Cuomo  has  presidential 
ambitions  he  may  find  this  was  also  a  tactical  error  on  his  part. 

The  future  of  newspapers 

In  spite  of  the  dismal  news  about  the  economy  and  the  fear  of  a 
recession  which  has  some  newspapers  trimming  budgets,  holding 
down  expenses  and  hiring,  at  least  one  major  newspaper  is  betting 
more  than  $200  million  on  its  future  as  well  as  that  of  its  community. 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  has  just  announced  its  intention  to 
build,  beginning  early  in  ’91,  a  new  printing  and  distribution  facility 
on  an  84-acre  site. 

“This  project  continues  our  commitment  of  increasing  the  value  of 
the  newspaper  to  our  readers  and  advertisers,”  the  publisher  stated. 

That’s  a  gutsy  call. 


The  Oldest  Publishers  and  Advertisers 
Newspaper  in  America 

WAh  which  have  been  merged:  The  Journalist  established 
March  22, 1884;  Newspaperdom  established  March,  1892; 
the  Fourth  Estate,  March  1, 1894;  EdAor  &  Publisher,  June 
29,  1901 ;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


j' 


He’s  sick  and  saddened 


As  venom  turns  to  violence  in  the 
New  York  Daily  News  strike,  per¬ 
haps  those  who  feel  sick  and  sad¬ 
dened  at  the  thought  of  the  scrappy 
tabloid’s  death  would  appreciate  a 
clear  example  of  the  kind  of  waste 
that  has  choked  New  York’s  home¬ 
town  paper. 

After  months  of  pestering  News 
publisher  and  president  James  Hoge 
on  the  phone,  I  got  an  appointment 
with  him  in  March  1989  that  led  to  a 
four-month  job/internship  on  the 
main  copy  desk,  from  June  to  Sep¬ 
tember.  I  was  paid  $26.63  an  hour, 
apparently  because  of  contract 
requirements.  For  less  than  14  hours’ 
work  a  week,  I  made  $372.92. 

I  had  no  “connections,”  no  strings 
to  pull  to  get  that  job.  I  was  just  a 
student  in  NYU’s  Science  "and  Envi¬ 
ronmental  Reporting  Program,  with 
maybe  a  year’s  editing  experience. 
Mr.  Hoge  had  nothing  to  gain  from 
hiring  me,  a  young,  hungry  news¬ 
paperman. 

In  order  to  give  a  break  to  a  kid  he 
apparently  perceived  as  a  go-getter, 
he  had  to  pay  an  hourly  wage  that 
would  work  out  to  $55,390  a  year  for  a 
full-time  employee.  The  money  went 
a  long  way  toward  my  tuition  and  I’m 

NEWSPAPERDOM© 

50  years  ago  .  .  . 

The  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  advised  all 
publishers  to  take  careful  inventory  to 
determine  what  machinery  may  have 
to  be  replaced  within  the  next  two  or 
three  years  and  to  make  sure  they 
have  ample  repair  parts  and  supply 
items  for  a  minimum  of  six  months. 
Defense  orders  are  making  it  increas¬ 
ingly  difficult  to  obtain  numerous 
items  without  long  delays,  it  was  said. 

%  :|c  Hi 

George  F.  Mulherin,  staff  photog¬ 
rapher  for  the  Bangor  Daily  Commer¬ 
cial,  has  developed  an  experimental 
engraving  machine  that  will  produce 
crude  halftones  mechanically  without 
chemicals.  He  predicted  the  end  of 
dark  rooms  and  chemicals  when  the 
“news  cut  of  the  future  will  have  been 
produced  on  a  mechanical  machine  as 
easy  to  operate  as  your  radio  set.” 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 
December  14,  1940 
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grateful,  but  my  experience  obviously 
did  not  warrant  it. 

As  a  dues-paying  member  of  tne 
Chicago  Newspaper  Guild  and  a 
reporter  for  Pulitzer-Lerner  Newspa¬ 
pers,  I  sympathize  with  the  strikers.  I 
hope  they  can  get  a  deal  that  pre¬ 
serves  their  jobs  but,  now  that  I  earn 
in  a  full-time  week  about  the  same 
amount  I  made  for  two  days’  work  at 
the  News,  I  wonder  if  even  a 


Forget  courtesy  titles 

Come  on,  Jerry  Newton,  get  with 
it.  This  is  1990. 

In  Newton’s  letter  in  Editor  & 
Publisher  (Oct.  20),  he  suggested  we 
return  to  the  practice  of  using  cour¬ 
tesy  titles.  This  practice  may  be  good 
for  retirees  such  as  Newton,  but  not 
for  the  young  people  that  newspapers 
need  in  their  readership. 

Our  age  is  much  less  formal  than 
ages  past.  So  why  not  scrap  the  for¬ 
mality  of  courtesy  titles? 

Many  career  and  professional 
women  retain  their  maiden  names 
once  they  are  married.  How  do  we 
refer  to  them?  Ms.,  Mrs.,  or  Miss? 

The  law  of  the  land  says  that  dis¬ 
crimination  on  the  basis  of  sex  is 
illegal.  So  why  should  newspapers 
run  against  the  spirit  of  this  law  by 
using  courtesy  titles? 


miracle — cool,  reasonable  negotia¬ 
tions,  for  example — would  be  enough 
to  keep  them  “telling  it  to  Sweeney.” 
Please,  Newsies,  go  to  the  table 
before  another  paper  goes  down  the 
tubes. 

Edward  R.  Allen 

(Allen  is  a  staff  writer  for  Pulitzer- 
Lerner  Newspapers,  Chicago.) 


When  1  worked  at  a  paper  that  used 
courtesy  titles  for  women  but  not  for 
men,  I  found  myself  avoiding  using 
the  woman’s  name,  since  writing  a 
man’s  name  is  easier.  Also,  1  felt 
embarassed  asking  a  woman  if  she 
were  a  Ms.,  a  Miss,  or  a  Mrs. 

In  the  city  where  I  live  and  work, 
we  have  a  female  mayor.  How  do  we 
refer  to  her  in  second  reference? 
Mayor  Marley,  Ms.  Marley,  or  Mar- 
ley?  Marley  saves  the  time,  space  and 
ink  required  for  the  courtesy  title  or  * 
repeating  her  official  title. 

If  major  newspapers  cut  courtesy 
titles,  they  could  save  enough  space 
to  run  a  few  more  articles  or  ads,  or 
even  save  a  page  of  newsprint. 

Some  particular  uses  of  courtesy 
titles  offend  me.  One  is  “Mrs.  Wil- 
(Continued  on  page  32) 


WHAT  DO  KIDS 
REALLY  WANT? 


It'S  CLASS  ACTS,  a  winning  story  &  color  photo  package  aimed  at  readers  7  to  17  and  now 
available  to  your  newspaper  every  week.  For  details,  call  Connie  White  at 
The  New  York  Times  Syndicate,  1-800-972-3550  or,  in  Los  Angeles,  213-785-9613. 
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We're  Making  Waves... 


Photo  by  Matt  Rose 


With  Our  New  Color  Technology. 


When  the  Aquarium  of  the 
Americas  opened  in  New 
Orleans  on  September  1, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of 
metropolitan  adults  knew 
exactly  what  to  expect. 

During  its  construction, 
The  Times-Picayune 
charted  the  Aquarium's 
progress.  And  on  August  31, 
to  celebrate  the  completion 
of  the  riverfront  project, 
the  paper  published  a 
special  Aquarium  of  the 
Americas  tabloid. 


■Che  Ic^yymt 


Bursting  with  color 
photography  and  colorful 
graphics,  this  section  was  an 
opportunity  for  us  to  do  what 
we  do  best  -  capture  the  local 
color  using  the  latest  color 
technology.  Through  the  use 
of  sophisticated  graphics  and 
photographs,  we  were  able  to 
match  the  quality  of  our 
visuals  with  the  high 
standards  of  our  reporting. 
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Newspapers  and  alternate  delivery 

Major  newspaper  chains  are  all  seeking  a  piece  of  the  revenue  pie 


By  George  Garneau 

Unable  to  defeat  direct  mailers, 
newspapers  are  getting  ready  to  join 
them  —  sort  of. 

After  200  years  of  delivering  news 
and  advertising  to  readers,  and  total- 
marker-coverage  ads  to  non-readers, 
newspapers  are  branching  out  into 
delivering  magazines,  catalogs  — and 
advertising  —  to  homes. 

Called  alternate,  or  private,  deliv¬ 
ery,  it  has  major  U.S.  newspaper 
companies  anteing  up.  Some  papers 
already  operate  delivery  services  for 
their  TMCs. 

Fueling  the  surge  in  interest  are 
postal  rates.  Proposed  hikes  next 
spring  are  expected  to  make  private 
delivery  of  addressed  second-  and 
third-class  mail  cheaper  than  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service. 

Newspapers  using  the  USPS  to 
deliver  TMCs  have  long  objected  to 
rising  costs  and  uneven  service. 

In  response,  the  Sacramento 
(Calif.)  Bee  started  a  TMC  delivery 
operation  in  1986  that  cut  costs, 
improved  service,  and  was  so  suc¬ 
cessful  that  it  expanded  to  twice  a 
week.  Likewise,  Landmark  Commu¬ 
nications'  Virginian-Pilot  and  Ledger- 
Star  TMC  delivery  system  in  Nor¬ 
folk,  Va.,  was  cheaper  when  it  started 
in  1987  than  the  USPS,  and  last  year  it 
joined  APD. 

Private  delivery  is  not  new.  Time 
Warner  has  been  testing  magazine 
delivery  in  Atlanta,  and  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  long  has  been  deliv¬ 
ered  by  its  own  National  Delivery 
Service. 

Alternate  Postal  Delivery  Inc. 
takes  a  different  tack.  It  is  contracting 
companies,  including  newspapers, 
around  the  country  to  establish  home- 
delivery  operations  staffed  by  adult 
carriers.  The  idea  is  that  newspa¬ 
pers  —  or  their  competitors  — de¬ 
liver  national  magazines  and  catalogs 
in  individual  plastic  bags  to  be  hung 
on  recipients’  home  doorknobs.  Then 
APD  or  the  local  affiliate  sells  “rider” 
advertising,  delivered  with  specific 


Stan  Henry 

Former  weekly  publisher  now  heads 
alternative  delivery  firm 


publications  and  keyed  to  consumer 
interests.  For  example,  a  paint  store 
pays  to  have  its  circulars  delivered  to 
readers  of  Better  Homes  and  Gar¬ 
dens. 

Proposed  steep  postal  rate  hikes 
give  magazine  publishers  an  incentive 


to  use  alternate  delivery,  as  a  pro¬ 
posed  discount  for  presorted  satura¬ 
tion  mail  threatens  newspapers  by 
helping  direct  mailers. 

For  newspapers,  alternate  delivery 
offers  several  benefits:  stabilizing 
TMC  costs  while  improving  delivery, 
defending  against  direct  mail  com¬ 
petition,  and  creating  new  reve¬ 
nue  from  the  marketing  and  deliv¬ 
ery  of  advertising  and  product  sam¬ 
ples. 


Capital  Cities/ABC  Inc.,  Times 
Mirror  Co.  and  Gannett  Co.  Inc.  have 
purchased  rights  of  first  refusal  to 
establish  franchise-type  affiliates 
with  APD  in  cities  where  they  oper¬ 
ate:  14  cities  for  Cap  Cities/ABC,  18 
for  Gannett,  and  seven  for  Times  Mir¬ 
ror. 

The  agreements  with  the  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich. -based  APD  highlight 
newspapers’  surging  interest  in  alter¬ 
nate  delivery. 

If  exercised,  the  options,  whose 
values  were  not  disclosed,  would 
greatly  expand  APD’s  reach.  It 
already  has  affiliates  in  13  markets  — 
including  Detroit,  Chicago,  Norfolk, 
Buffalo,  Omaha,  Grand  Rapids,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  and  Norfolk  —  and  plans  in 
four  years  to  expand  to  the  top  95 
markets,  covering  70%  of  U.S. 
homes. 

The  option  “gives  us  a  window  for 
our  local  people  to  determine  what 
they  want  to  do  with  regard  to  alter¬ 
nate  delivery,  and  not  wake  up  some 
morning  and  find  somebody  else  has 
an  affiliate  with  APD,”  said  Phillip  J. 
Meek,  president  of  Cap  Cities/ABC 
publishing  group. 

The  impending  postal  rate  hike  for 
second-  and  third-class  mail  —  and 


decrease  for  carrier-sorted  saturation 
mail  —  “is  going  to  accelerate  the 
movement  oif  newspaper  TMC  prod- 
ucts  into  alternative  delivery 
modes,”  said  Meek,  who  also  over¬ 
sees  direct  mail  operations  in  Califor¬ 
nia. 

“In  turn,  that’s  going  to  provide  an 
increased  ability  for  magazines,  cata¬ 
logs,  and  other  products  to  be  deliv¬ 
ered  on  a  quality  basis  to  households 
(Continued  on  page  8) 


“Somebody  is  going  to  do  it  anyway,”  Henry’s  saies 
pitch  goes.  “It  ought  to  be  you  rather  than  your 
competitor.” 


Alternate 

(Continued  from  page  7) 


without  the  postal  service.” 

A  newspaper  that  continues  to  pay 
more  for  USPS  to  deliver  TMCs  while 
direct  mailers  get  discounts  “is  not  in 
a  real  good  position.  It  ain't  rocket 
science,”  Meek  said. 

He  said  several  Cap  Cities/ABC 
papers  already  had  or  were  shifting  to 
alternate  delivery  for  their  TMCs. 
One,  the  Oakland  Press  in  Pontiac, 
Mich.,  set  up  a  separate  carrier  force 
in  1988  to  deliver  66,000  TMCs  a 
week.  TMCs,  which  the  USPS  would 
charge  400  each  to  deliver,  its  own 
carriers  deliver  for  less  than  160,  said 
Barry  Flees,  TMC  director. 

“There’s  no  question  now  that 
postal  rate  increases  have  created  the 
environment  for  private  delivery  to 
thrive,”  says  Stan  Henry,  APD  chair¬ 
man  and  former  publisher  of  a  chain 
of  shoppers  on  Long  Island,  N.Y., 
that  he  sold  to  Times  Mirror’s  News- 
day. 

When  postal  rates  rise  next  year, 
private  delivery  will  be  about  15% 
cheaper  than  USPS,  he  said.  The 
price  difference  increases  on  heavier 
packages,  because  USPS  charges  by 
weight,  while  private  delivery  costs 
do  not  change  with  weight. 

“Somebody  is  going  to  do  it  any¬ 
way,”  Henry’s  sales  pitch  goes.  “It 
ought  to  be  you  rather  than  your  com¬ 
petitor.” 

His  first  choice  for  affiliates  is  daily 
newspapers,  because  of  their  mar¬ 
keting  expertise,  but  he  says  he  is 
talking  to  large  weekly  groups,  shared 
mail  companies,  cable  operators  and 
entrepreneurs. 

Magazine  publishers  such  as 
Hearst,  Murdoch,  and  Meredith  con¬ 
tract  APD  to  deliver  32  magazines, 
including  Better  Homes  and  Gardens, 
McCall’s,  Ladies  Home  Journal,  and 
Redbook.  APD  also  contracts  to 
deliver  catalogs  for  JC  Penney,  Sears, 


Fingerhut  and  Quill. 

APD  affiliation  supplies  magazine 
delivery  contracts  and  revenue  that 
supports  the  overhead  for  TMC  deliv¬ 
ery,  but  the  main  benefit  is  new 
revenue  from  ads  sold  to  businesses 
seeking  to  “ride”  with  specific  maga¬ 
zines. 

“Magazines  are  great,  but  you 
can’t  make  a  living  just  delivering 
magazines,”  said  Pat  Tracy,  vice 
president  and  general  manager  of 
Landmark’s  Commonwealth  Printing 
Co.  subsidiary.  “Riders  —  that’s 
where  it’s  at.” 


Publishers  Association  and  the  Direct 
Marketing  Association.  It  is  the 
industry’s  second  try  at  a  select 
address  delivery  program.  An  experi¬ 
mental  system  involving  separate 
companies  failed  in  1979. 

However,  APDvis  based  on  one 
company  servicing  the  nation  with 
one  rate,  one  quality  standard,  and 
one  computer  system.  Its  hub  is 
United  Delivery  Inc.  of  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  a  company  that  has 
survived  since  1979.  Its  head,  Phil 
Miller,  and  Henry  jointly  own  APD. 

APD  charges  a  one-time  setup 


“If  major  daily  newspapers  are  not  looking  to  get 
into  alternate  delivery,  they  sure  better  be  or  they  are 
going  to  have  their  lunch  eaten,”  said  Tracy  in 
Norfolk. 


Tracy  projects  that  with  five  or  six 
ad  riders  going  out  in  each  of  225,000 
magazines  a  month,  his  company  will 
double  revenue  in  five  years. 

He  said  the  costs  of  entering  the 
business  are  low.  The  work  force  is 
mainly  part-time  independent  con¬ 
tractors,  and  the  margins  are  “very 
high.” 

“We  are  basically  going  in  and  set¬ 
ting  up  our  own  mini-post  office,  but 
we  arc  more  efficient  and  more  accu¬ 
rate,”  he  said.  “It  is  allowing  us  to 
diversify  our  product  base  and  has 
made  us  a  much  stronger  company.  It 
also  gives  us  a  resource  to  compete 
with  other  media.” 

“We  didn’t  design  these  companies 
to  be  magazine  delivery  companies, 
we  designed  them  to  be  alternate  mar¬ 
keting  companies,”  Henry  said,  esti¬ 
mating  magazine  revenue  would 
account  for  30%  of  an  affiliate’s 
revenue.  He  predicted  that  product 
samples  would  grow  to  be  to  maga¬ 
zines  what  ad  preprints  are  to  daily 
newspapers. 

APD  was  established  last  year  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  Magazine 


charge.  It  delivers  magazines  to  affili¬ 
ates  and  provides  training  and  com¬ 
puter  services  to  set  up  the  territory  in 
carrier  route  sequence  for  weekly 
deliveries. 

Affiliates  insert  magazines  and  ad 
fliers  into  plastic  bags  and  part-time 
independent  contractors  deliver  them 
to  recipients’  doorknobs. 

The  key  to  successful  operation  is 
verification.  In  Norfolk,  verifiers  are 
themselves  verified.  The  Sacramento 
Bee  seeks  97%  accuracy. 

“Anything  that’s  in  the  postal  sys¬ 
tem  today  is  what  we’re  after,” 
Henry  says.  “That’s  a  revenue  base 
newspapers  don’t  have  today  .... 
This  has  the  potential  to  be  the  next 
Federal  Express.” 

“If  major  daily  newspapers  are  not 
looking  to  get  into  alternate  delivery, 
they  sure  better  be  or  they  are  going  to 
have  their  lunch  eaten,”  said  Tracy  in 
Norfolk. 

Advertisers  are  so  pleased  with  the 
results  of  rider  mail,  he  said,  “I  think 
you  will  start  to  see  a  chipping  away 
of  newspaper  revenues  by  alternate 
delivery.” 


The  move  to  alternative  delivery  —  a  success  story 

Landmark  Communications  says  revenue  growth 
has  averaged  20%  a  year  in  this  category 


By  George  Garneau 

Landmark  Communications  Inc.’s 
Commonwealth  Printing  Co.  was  an 
in-house  printing  shop  before 
expanding  into  alternate  delivery  in 
1987. 

Since  then,  business  has  been  so 


robust  that  vice  president  and  general 
manager  Patrick  J.  Tracy  estimates 
revenue  growth  averaging  20%  a 
year  —  doubling  revenue  in  five 
years. 

“I  think  we  just  scratched  the  sur¬ 
face,”  he  said  of  the  business  of  mar¬ 
keting  and  delivering  advertising  and 


magazines. 

When  it  started  in  1987,  it  was 
immediately  successful  at  cutting 
costs  of  postal  delivery  of  135,000 
total-market-coverage  advertising 
packages  to  non-subscribers  of  Land¬ 
mark’s  Virginian-Pilot  and  Ledger- 
Star  in  Norfolk. 
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The  average  cost  of  17^  to  24<J  — up 
to  $1.25  a  piece  for  big  TMC 
packages  —  to  deliver  an  addressed 
zoned  TMC  through  the  USPS  has 
been  cut  to  9.40,  Tracy  said. 

Last  year,  Commonwealth  joined 
Alternate  Postal  Delivery  Inc.’s 
national  network  and  began  deliver¬ 
ing  magazines  and  catalogs  for  major 
publishers  in  six  ZIP  codes.  After 
executives  from  Hearst  Corp.  saw  the 
accuracy  rate  of  99.5%,  Tracy  said, 
the  operation  expanded  to  26  monthly 
magazines  and  three  catalogs,  Tracy 
said. 

The  company  now  delivers  225,000 
magazines  and  catalogs  a  month. 
Each  is  hung,  as  are  TMCs,  in  a  sepa¬ 
rate  plastic  bag  on  the  doorknobs  of 
recipients. 

While  the  delivery  operations  are 
successful,  the  money  —  and  the 
future  of  alternate  delivery  —  derives 
from  selling  “rider”  advertising  to 
businesses  seeking  to  reach  readers  of 
specific  magazines. 

“That’s  where  it’s  at,”  Tracy 
said.  “There  is  a  value  added  to  ouf 
package  by  having  that  magazine 
there  ....  Advertisers  pay  a  pre¬ 
mium  to  reach  people  they  know  are 
buyers.” 

Commonwealth  contacts  magazine 
publishers  months  in  advance  about 
articles  or  ad  campaigns  they  will  be 
publishing. 

“We  utilize  that  to  organize  our 
sales,”  he  said. 

For  example,  when  Good  House¬ 
keeping  plans  articles  about  swim¬ 
ming  pools.  Commonwealth  sales 
representatives  solicit  ads  from  local 
pool  suppliers.  The  ads  are  delivered 
with  the  pool  issue  of  Good  House¬ 
keeping. 

Likewise,  Popular  Mechanics  arti¬ 
cles  on  new  cars  spurred  an  ad  cam¬ 
paign  from  local  car  dealers. 

If  a  furniture  manufacturer  is  run¬ 
ning  a  magazine  ad  campaign,  sales 
representatives  find  out  if  the  manu¬ 
facturer  offers  cooperative  ads  that 
local  stores  can  tie  into. 

Commonwealth  also  offers  a  “home 
magazine  network”  —  a  monthly, 
themed  ad  vehicle  designed  for  local 
advertisers  to  tie  into  magazines 
focusing  on  homes. 


Overall,  Tracy  said,  advertisers 
“love  it.  The  response  has  been  just 
phenomenal.” 

He  told  the  story  of  a  local  grocer 
who,  against  his  boss’s  wishes,  ran  a 
flier  tied  to  a  national  coupon  cam¬ 
paign.  The  resulting  10%  local 
redemption  rate  was  unequaled  in  the 
grocer’s  20  years  in  business. 

“The  key  is  the  ability  to  market 
the  product  on  the  street,”  Tracy 
said,  adding  that,  because  the  concept 
is  so  new,  it  can  be  difficult  to  sell  at 
first. 

The  rewards,  however,  are  “very 
high  margins.”  For  an  average  cost  of 
240  each  —  excluding  printing  —  for 
preparing  and  delivering  a  plastic  bag 
containing  a  magazine  and  an  average 
of  five  to  six  ad  riders.  Common¬ 
wealth  receives  680,  including  150  for 
each  magazine. 

The  delivery  operation  has  nine 
full-time  staffers,  23  part-time  veri¬ 
fiers  and  350  adult  independent-con- 
tractor  carriers. 


Follow-up  phone  calls  check  on  the 
checkers,  he  said. 

“We  respond  to  every  complaint 
with  a  physical  visit,”  he  says. 

He  said  magazine  subscribers  like 
the  packages  because  they  arrive  in 
better  condition,  and  their  contents 
are  known. 

Landmark  is  setting  up  a  similar 
operation  in  Greensboro,  N.C.,  and  is 
evaluating  Roanoke,  Va. 

Alternate  delivery  “is  allowing  us 
to  diversify  our  product  base  and  has 
made  us  a  much  stronger  company,” 
Tracy  said.  “It  also  gives  us  a 
resource  to  compete  with  other 
media,  electronic,  outdoor  and 
cable.” 

Tracy  thinks  Time  Warner  Inc.’s 
Publishers  Express  in  Atlanta  and  its 
work  with  ink  jet  printing  of  Time 
magazine  represents  the  ultimate 
direction  of  alternate  delivery:  maga¬ 
zines  individually  tailored  to  the  sub¬ 
scriber. 

Meanwhile,  he  says,  “If  major 


The  delivery  operation  has  nine  full-time  staffers,  23 
part-time  verifiers  and  350  adult  independent- 
contractor  carriers. 


For  daily  newspapers,  an  alternate 
delivery  operation  will  revolve 
around  the  circulation  department’s 
computer  system,  Tracy  said.  Com¬ 
monwealth  took  its  subscriber  and 
non-subscriber  files  to  the  U  SPS  to  be 
put  in  carrier  walking  sequence.  It 
redefined  them  into  its  own  more  effi¬ 
cient  routes,  Tracy  said,  and  created  a 
data  base  “better  than  the  post 
office.” 

A  typical  carrier  is  a  woman  in  her 
thirties  with  children,  who  works  five 
to  six  hours  a  week  delivering  to  300 
to  350  homes.  At  60  to  80  a  bag,  they 
earn  $50  to  $60  a  week,  he  said,  with 
the  hourly  goal  of  $10.  They  pick  up 
their  routes  on  Tuesday  and  deliver 
on  Wednesday  and  Thursday. 

A  principal  component  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  is  verification.  After  deliverers 
drop  plastic  bags  of  magazines,  TMCs 
or  combinations,  checkers  collect  the 
detached  card  labels  from  doorsteps. 


daily  newspapers  are  not  looking  at 
getting  into  alternate  delivery,  they 
sure  better  be  —  or  they  are  going  to 
have  their  lunch  eaten.” 

Tracy  says  newspapers  should  be 
aggressive  because  alternate  delivery 
is  relatively  cheap  to  get  into,  mainly 
the  cost  of  a  few  PCs  and  a  handful  of 
full-time  employees. 

When  they  do,  a  potential  problem 
emerges  of  alternate  delivery  com¬ 
peting  with  regular  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertisers,  especially  zoned  ad  in¬ 
serts. 

While  the  bulk  of  the  volume  has 
been  essentially  direct  mail  pieces. 
Commonwealth  has  been  seeing  more 
interest  from  regular  retailer  advertis¬ 
ers,  Tracy  said. 

“Now  we  are  competing  with  the 
Ledger-Star,”  he  said.  “The  in¬ 
serts  we  put  in  with  magazines  are 
potentially  inserts  in  the  newspa¬ 
per.” 


Help-Wanted  Advertising  Index  falls  in  October 


The  seasonally  adjusted  Help- 
Wanted  Advertising  Index  fell  to  1 16 
in  October,  six  points  below  Septem¬ 
ber’s  122  figure. 

The  current  reading  is  34  points 
below  the  year-ago  level,  the  Confer¬ 
ence  Board  reported. 

The  board’s  forecast  calls  for  some 
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modest  growth  in  the  first  quarter  of 
1991 ,  but  it  is  likely  that  the  economy 
will  remain  too  weak  to  keep  the 
unemployment  rate  from  rising,  at 
least  through  mid-1991.  Advertising 
volume  fell  in  seven  of  the  nation’s 
nine  major  regions;  the  West,  South, 
Central  and  Mountain  regions 


showed  slight  increases. 

The  Conference  Board  surveys 
help-wanted  advertising  volume  in  51 
major  newspapers  across  the  country 
every  month.  Because  ad  volume  has 
proven  to  be  sensitive  to  labor  market 
conditions,  this  measure  provides  a 
gauge  of  change  in  the  supply  of  jobs. 


Vote  of  confidence 


Tribune  Company  board  pledges  continued  support  to  New  York 
Daily  News;  violence  escalates;  Governor  Cuomo  supports  unions 


The  Tribune  Company  board  of 
directors  told  New  York  Daily  News 
publisher  James  Hoge  this  week  that 
it  would  continue  to  support  the 
strike-torn  tabloid  and  its  manage¬ 
ment. 

Hoge  flew  to  Chicago  to  attend  the 
board  meeting  which  was  picketed  by 
about  100  union  members  who  chanted 
“settle  or  sell.” 

Following  the  meeting,  Hoge 
issued  a  statement  which  said  the 
Daily  News  has  increased  circulation 
to  “^most  580,000,  sold  through  an 
increasing  number  of  newsdealers 
and  hawkers  who  now  total  almost 
half  of  the  pre-strike  12,000  units. 

“Our  philosophy  is  that  we  are 
plowing  ahead  as  long  as  we  can  show 
that  we  are  making  sgnificant  prog¬ 
ress,”  News  publisher  James  Hoge 
told  reporters  after  the  meeting. 

Hoge  said,  “We  are  successfully 
rebuilding  our  distribution  despite  the 
continued  violent  intimidation  against 
newsstand  dealers  and  small  retail 
store  owners.” 

The  News’  “P.M.”  edition,  which 
was  started  last  week,  began  appear¬ 
ing  on  many  newsstands  at  high  traffic 
locations  this  week. 

Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service  director  Bemit  DeLury  ini- 


Tribune  Company 
sells  Florida 
weeklies,  shoppers 

Tribune  Company  said  it  will  sell 
13  Florida  weeklies,  biweeklies  and 
shoppers  in  its  Sunbelt  Publishing  Co. 
subsidiary  to  Media  General  Inc. 

The  titles  serve  Florida’s  Gulf 
Coast. 

In  a  statement,  Robert  D.  Bosau, 
president  of  Tribune  Community 
Publications,  said  the  papers  no 
longer  fit  Tribune  Co.  strategies. 

For  its  part.  Media  General  said  the 
purchase  strengthens  its  presence  in 
the  Gulf  Coast,  which  it  called  “the 
strongest  growth  area”  in  the  Sun¬ 
shine  State. 

Terms  were  not  disclosed.  Both 
parties  said  the  transaction  will  close 
Dec.  30. 


James  Hoge 

Tribune  Company  board  gives  him  o 
vote  of  confidence 


tially  met  in  New  York  with  Daily 
News’  labor  lawyer  Robert  Ballow 
and  deliverers  union  president 
Michael  Alvino.  This  touched  off 
some  speculation  that  the  drivers 
might  reach  a  separate  deal  with  man¬ 
agement.  Alvino,  however,  pledged 
not  to  settle  unless  all  the  striking 
unions  have  a  contract. 

The  negotiations  moved  on  Dec.  12 
to  the  Federal  Mediation  and  Concili¬ 
ation  Service  offices  in  Washington, 
D.C. 

Sandy  Taylor,  public  affairs  offi¬ 
cer,  said  DeLury  had  held  meetings 
separately  with  both  union  and  man¬ 
agement  representatives.  She  said  no 
timetable  had  been  set  up  for  future 
meetings. 

Meanwhile,  back  in  New  York, 
violence  escalated  in  the  eighth  week 
of  strike  as  newsprint  delivery  trucks 
were  set  afire  and  a  replacement  News 
driver  was  stabbed. 

A  deliberately  set  fire  at  a  Bronx 
newsprint  supplier  servicing  the 
News  damaged  14  tractor  trucks. 
Five  other  tractors  were  damaged  in 
what  police  called  a  strike-related 
incident  at  Baldwin  Paper  Co.,  which 
also  supplies  other  area  newspapers. 
Damage  was  estimated  in  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  dollars. 


Union  leaders  denied  involvement. 

Two  replacement  deliverers  were 
dragged  from  their  truck  by  a  gang  of 
about  a  dozen  men  and  beaten.  One 
was  hospitalized  with  stab  wounds. 
No  arrests  were  made. 

Three  News  replacement  drivers 
were  arrested  in  New  Jersey  on  gun- 
possession  charges  and  a  gunshot  was 
fired  through  the  window  of  a  store 
that  had  continued  to  sell  the  News. 

A  federal  and  city  task  force,  con¬ 
vened  at  the  request  of  News  manage¬ 
ment,  has  begun  investigating  bomb¬ 
ings  and  possible  arson  linked  to  the 
strike.  The  U.S.  attorney  in  Brooklyn 
and  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Alcohol, 
Tobacco  and  Firearms  were  working 
with  city  police  on  a  “laundry  list”  of 
allegations. 

Hoge,  in  a  press  conference  after 
the  stabbing  incident,  sharply  criti¬ 
cized  New  York  City  Mayor  David 
Dinkins  and  police  officials  for  ignor¬ 
ing  evidence  of  a  violent  conspiracy 
by  striking  unions. 

“The  gangsters  are  running  free 
and  nobody  is  willing  to  say  what  is 
realy  occurring,”  Hoge  said,  accus¬ 
ing  officials  of  “hiding  behind  techni¬ 
cal  and  innocuous  statements.” 

The  News  offered  a  $100,000 
rewared  for  information  leading  to  the 
arrest  and  conviction  in  the  stabbing 
incident. 

Also  during  the  week,  the  News 
unions  held  a  major  rally  in  front  of 
the  Daily  News  building  in  Manhattan 
at  which  New  York  Gov.  Mario 
Cuomo  all  but  threw  his  hat  in  the  ring 
in  favor  of  the  nine  striking  unions. 

Joined  by  civil  rights  activist  the 
Rev.  Jesse  Jackson  and  Cardinal  John 
O’Connor  at  a  union  rally,  Cuomo 
said  that  “for  a  hundred  years  the 
union  movement  has  been  the  voice 
of  Justice  in  this  country”  and  urged 
New  Yorkers  to  fight  a  growing  trend 
of  anti-unionism. 

He  called  for  an  end  to  the  federal 
law  allowing  the  News  to  replace 
2,500  striking  workers  permanently, 
called  for  “fairness  and  reasonable¬ 
ness”  in  negotiations,  and  urged 
strikers  to  persist,  saying,  “You’re 
fighting  for  all  of  us.” 

While  Cuomo  was  speaking  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Daily  News  unions,  four  of 
(Continued  on  page  33) 
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Corpus  Christ!  reporter  freed  from  jail 

Still  refuses  to  testify  on  prison  interview 

“1  don’t  have  any  regard  for  human  Averyt  said  she  was  held  in  an  iso¬ 
life,”  Arnold  told  Averyt.  “1  figure  lation  cell  and  treated  well  by  in- 
those  people  who  sit  in  that  box,  the  mates. 

jurors,  they’ll  be  more  inclined  to  give  “When  1  was  first  booked  into  the 
me  what  I  want  [if  the  story  is  made  jail  Friday  ...  I  walked  down  the 

public]  and  find  me  guilty  and  give  me  hallway  past  some  male  inmates  who 

the  death  penalty.  That’s  the  best  recognized  me  and  said,  ‘Hey,  here’s 

thing  to  do.”  the  reporter,’  and  started  to  cheer  me 

Arnold  has  already  twice  confessed  on,”  Averyt  said  in  a  telephone  inter- 
to  police  to  the  Sanchez  murder,  and  view. 

both  confessions  have  been  ruled  She  said  she  has  no  bitterness  about 
admissible  in  trial.  the  jailing. 

Nevertheless,  District  Attorney  “1  really  think  the  defense  attorney 
Grant  Jones  obtained  a  subpoena  is  just  trying  to  do  his  job  ...  I  cer- 

requiring  Averyt  to  testify  for  the  tainly  don’t  blame  him,”  she  said, 

state.  Averyt,  who  spent  the  time  in  stir 

The  Caller-Times  and  Arnold’s  reading  Tom  Wolfe’s  Bonfire  of  the 
defense  attorney  both  filed  motions  to  Vanities,  said  her  biggest  disappoint- 
quash  the  subpoena.  ment  is  that  she  will  not  be  able  to 

When  that  subpoena  was  upheld,  cover  the  Arnold  trial, 
however,  the  defense  then  insisted  on  “I’ve  been  a  courthouse  reporter 
unrestricted  cross-examination  of  for  several  years  and  I  love  covering 
reporter  Averyt  —  including  ques-  trials.  This  certainly  is  one  of  the  best 

tions  on  unpublished  material.  trials  of  the  year,”  she  said. 

Arnold  defense  attorney  Carl  There  is  another  journalism  con- 
Lewis  argued  that  even  though  his  nection  to  the  Arnold  trial:  the  con- 
client  had  requested  the  interview  fessed  murderer  worked  as  a  photog- 
with  the  newspaper,  the  only  way  to  rapher  for  the  10,000-circulation 
present  any  information  not  pub-  Southwest  Daily  Times  of  Liberal, 
lished  in  the  Caller-Times  articles  Kan.,  when  he  attended  high  school, 
would  be  to  put  Arnold  on  the  stand. 

That  would  violate  Arnold’s  right  not 
to  testify,  Lewis  argued. 

At  a  pretrial  hearing  Dec.  7,  Averyt 
refused  to  answer  12  of  Lewis’  ques-  TOTOntO  StdT 
tions,  each  time  citing  the  First 

Amendment  and  similar  free  press  NEXIS,  an  electronic  information 
provisions  in  the  Texas  Constitution,  service  offering  full-text  articles,  has 
judge  Eric  Brown  was  apologetic  recently  added  the  complete  text  of 
as  he  ordered  Averyt  jailed  for  con-  the  Toronto  Star  and  a  new  sports 
tempt  of  court.  library. 

“Miss  Averyt,  it  appears  we  are  The  sports  library  includes  articles 
both  actors  playing  our  parts.  We  are  from  the  Associated  Press,  the  Bos- 
both  doing  our  jobs,”  the  judge  told  ton  Globe,  Chicago  Tribune,  Los 
the  reporter.  Angeles  Times  and  USA  Today. 


Philadelphia  Inquirer  to  appeal  $6.6  million  libel  award 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  said  it  reprint  prepared  for  law  and  journal-  substantially  true.  He  said  the  posi- 

will  appeal  a  $6.6  million  libel  verdict  ism  schools,  entitled  “The  Question-  tioning  of  facts,  and  what  he  called 

by  a  jury  that  a  verbatim  reprint  of  a  able  Conduct  of  the  Supreme  Court,”  innuendos  and  suggestions  in  the  sto- 

1983  series  of  articles  was  false  and  was  false  and  defamatory.  The  reprint  ries,  left  an  impression  that  he  had 

defamatory  —  but  the  original  arti-  contained  the  same  text  as  the  series  committed  crimes, 

cles  were  not.  and  included  an  editorial  and  editorial  The  award  was  the  second  big  libel 

After  deliberating  nine  hours,  the  cartoon.  verdict  against  the  Inquirer  this  year, 

jury  decided  that  State  Supreme  Justice  McDermott,  who  had  been  In  May,  a  jury  awarded  $34  mil- 
Court  Justice  James  T.  McDermott  ruled  a  public  figure  for  purposes  of  lion  to  former  prosecutor  Richard 

was  not  libeled  by  a  series  of  articles  libel,  charged  in  his  suit  that  the  arti-  Sprague  in  a  libel  suit  involving  arti- 

by  Daniel  Biddle  entitled  “Above  the  cles  implied  he  would  fix  cases.  cles  that  criticized  his  handling  of  a 

Law”  that  ran  in  the  newspaper  in  In  the  course  of  the  seven-week  homicide  case. 

May  1983.  trial,  the  plaintiff’s  side  acknowl-  That  verdict,  too,  is  being  appealed 

However,  the  jury  said  a  1984  edged  that  the  facts  of  the  series  were  by  the  Inquirer. 


NEXIS  adds 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Corpus  Christi  (Texas)  Caller- 
Times  reporter  Libby  Averyt  was 
freed  late  Dec.  9  after  spending  the 
weekend  in  Nueces  County  Jail  for 
refusing  to  answer  a  dozen  questions 
about  her  interview  with  a  murder 
defendant. 

Averyt  was  released  after  an  infor¬ 
mal  hearing  in  which  the  newspaper’s 
attorney  told  a  meeting  of  28th  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  Judge  Eric  Brown,  the  dis¬ 
trict  attorney  and  the  lawyer  for  the 
defendant  that  reporter  Averyt  was 
adamant  about  refusing  to  answer 
questions  about  any  unpublished 
interview  material. 

The  three  parties  agreed  that  fur¬ 
ther  jail  time  would  not  change 
Averyt’s  mind,  Caller-Times  execu¬ 
tive  editor  Larry  Rose  said  in  a  tele¬ 
phone  interview. 

Averyt  was  still  under  subpoena, 
however,  and  may  be  compelled  to 
testify  in  the  capital  murder  trial  of 
Jermarr  C.  Arnold,  which  was  just 
under  way  as  E&P  went  to  press. 

The  legal  dispute  stems  from  two 
articles,  published  Nov.  3  and  4,  that 
Averyt  wrote  based  on  several  inter¬ 
views  with  Arnold,  who  is  accused  of 
killing  Christina  Marie  Sanchez,  a  21- 
year-old  clerk,  during  the  1983  rob¬ 
bery  of  a  Corpus  Christi,  jewelry 
store. 

In  the  articles,  Arnold  calmly 
talked  about  his  violent  history, 
which  he  said  included  about  20 
rapes,  frequent  beatings,  attempting 
to  cut  off  the  penis  of  a  fellow 
prisoner  —  and  killing  Sanchez. 

He  said  he  had  no  remorse  for  any 
of  the  crimes,  and  deserves  to  be  exe¬ 
cuted. 
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It  is  all  over  but  the  waiting 

Newspapers  have  presented  arguments  to  Postal  Rate  Commission; 
new  rates  are  expected  to  be  in  place  by  early  February 


By  Debra  Gersh 

Final  arguments  in  the  postal  rate 
case  have  been  presented  and  now  it 
is  essentially  all  over  except  the  wait¬ 
ing. 

The  Postal  Rate  Commission  is 
expected  to  issue  its  recommendation 
to  the  Postal  Service  board  of  gover¬ 
nors  on  or  around  Jan.  4,  1991.  New 
rates  are  expected  to  be  in  place  by 
early  February,  to  take  advantage  of 
heavy  Valentine’s  Day  mailing. 

Both  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  and  the 
National  Newspaper  Association 
have  presented  arguments  involving 
the  structure  of  discounts  for  second- 
and  third-class  bulk  mailings. 

Specifically,  the  ANPA  has  urged 
the  commission  to: 


discount  for  mailings  to  25%  of 
addresses  on  a  carrier  route. 

•  Employ  a  100%  cost  savings 
pass-through  for  destination  delivery 
discount,  in-county  carrier-route  pre¬ 
sort  discount,  and  a  proposed  carrier 
walk-sequence  discount. 

•  Reject  proposed  revenue 
requirements  for  second  class. 

•  Seriously  consider  a  Dow  Jones 
proposal  for  a  containerized  mail  dis¬ 
count  in  second  class. 

In  addition  to  its  efforts  before  the 
commission,  the  ANPA  has  urged  its 
members  to  write  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Postal  Rate  Commission  and  to 
Postmaster  General  Anthony  Frank. 
About  108  letters  had  been  sent  when 
ANPA  postal  affairs  coordinator  Lisa 
Cody  spoke  to  E&P. 

NNA  did  not  make  a  similar  re¬ 


In  addition  to  its  efforts  before  the  commission,  the 
ANPA  has  urged  its  members  to  write  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Postal  Rate  Commission  and  to  Postmaster 
Generai  Anthony  Frank. 


•  Substitute  proposed  discounts 
with  a  single  discount  for  walk- 
sequenced  third-class  bulk  regular 
rate  mail. 

•  Modify  proposed  destination 
entry  discounts  for  third-class  mail  so 
they  do  not  exceed  cost  savings. 

•  Recognize  the  cost  differences 
between  letters  and  flats  in  third  class 
at  all  rate  levels. 

•  Apply  a  larger  share  of  overhead 
costs  to  third-class  bulk  regular  rate 
mail  in  recognition  of  its  increasing 
importance. 

•  Unbundle  institutional  costs  for 
better  consideration  of  the  mix  of  ser¬ 
vices  used  in  mail  categories. 

•  Reject  “self-serving  pleas”  from 
mailers  who  seek  new  subclasses  or 
rate  categories  for  saturation  mail, 
carrier-route  mail,  palletized  mail  or 
unaddressed  mail. 

Arguments  put  forth  by  the  NNA 
were  slightly  different.  The  NNA 
urged  the  rate  commission  to: 

•  Mitigate  the  substantial  rate 
increase  for  second-class  in-county 
mail. 

•  Adopt  an  in-county  rate  design 
that  includes  a  carrier  walk-sequence 


quest  of  its  member  newspapers. 

One  bone  of  contention  in  the  case 
is  a  proposal  that  would  substantially 
lower  the  rates  for  third-class  satura¬ 
tion  mailers  who  send  their  mailings 
to  at  least  90%  of  residential  ad¬ 
dresses  or  75%  of  total  addresses  on  a 
route. 

Beneficiaries  of  this  discount 
would  be  direct  mail  advertisers  such 
as  Advo-System  Inc.,  which  not  sur¬ 
prisingly  supports  the  proposal. 

ANPA  opposed  this  “unreasonable 
discrimination,”  which  would  partic¬ 
ularly  hurt  newspaper  TMC  products, 
and  “would  give  saturation  mailers  a 
rate  of  $21  per  thousand  pieces  lower 
than  that  of  a  ne  wspaper  TMC  mailing 
to  non-subscribers.” 

ANPA  noted  that  “Saturation  mail 
has  no  intrinsically  different  demand 
than  —  and  has  essentially  identical 
demand  and  physical  characteristics 
to  —  the  major  component  of  non¬ 
saturation  mail  comprised  of  news¬ 
paper  TMC  mailings  to  non-subscrib¬ 
ers  .  .  .  Advo  has  not  shown  that 
saturation,  per  se,  is  a  cost-causative 
factor.” 

The  ANPA  argued  that  there  is  no 


justification  for  the  discount  structure 
and  proposed  a  “smaller,  broadly 
applicable  walk-sequencing  discount 
that  does  not  discriminate  in  favor  of 
selected  mailers.” 

Since  there  is  some  cost  saving  to 
the  Postal  Service  for  carrier  walk- 
sequence  mail,  ANPA  suggested  a 
third-class  discount  of  0.60  per  piece 
for  walk-sequenced  letters  and  10  per 
piece  for  walk-sequenced  flats. 

Noting  that  since  1970  in-county 
rates  have  gone  up  some  1,380%, 
NNA  maintained  the  “increase  in  in¬ 
county  rates  proposed  by  the  United 
States  Postal  Service,  if  adopted, 
would  be  the  largest  single  increase  in 
the  history  of  the  subclass  .  .  . 

“Unlike  the  saturation  discount, 
which  was  designed  for  third-class 
mailings  of  unsolicited,  blanket-cov¬ 
erage  advertising,  NNA’s  proposal 
for  a  walk-sequence  discount  is  speci¬ 
fically  designed  for  the  in-county 
subclass  .  .  .  ,”  the  NNA  stated, 
noting  that  work-sharing  benefits, 
such  as  walk-sequencing,  “are  within 
the  reach  of  much  smaller  in-county 
mailers.” 

Further,  NNA  stated,  “there  is 
intense  competition  for  advertising 
revenues  between  newspapers  .  .  . 
and  free-circulation,  non-editorial, 
third-class  publications  and  married 
mail  programs  ...  In  this  competi¬ 
tion,  the  costs  associated  with  col¬ 
lecting,  verifying,  editing,  producing 
and  distributing  editorial  information 
are  significant. 

“While  the  burden  of  these  costs  is 
currently  counterbalanced  by  the  rate 
differential  between  third-class  regu¬ 
lar  rates  and  the  in-county  rate  (i.e., 
the  in-county  rate  is  lower),  skewing 
that  relationship  by  too  great  a  degree 
could  have  disastrous  results  for  local 
newspapers  throughout  the  country.” 

NNA  proposed  a  walk-sequence 
discount  for  in-county  mail  to  25%  of 
addresses  on  a  carrier  route,  and  a 
100%  pass-through  of  cost  sfvings 
produced  by  the  walk-sequencing 
proposal,  as  well  as  for  mail  brought 
to  the  destination  delivery  office  and 
mailer  preparation  of  carrier-route 
presort  mail. 

The  NNA  stated  that  “under  no 
circumstances  should  it  [the 
commission]  allow  the  proposed  des¬ 
tination  delivery  office  discount  pass¬ 
through  to  remain  at  a  mere  61%. ” 
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Chicago  suburban  weeklies  pull  back  in  tough  times 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Tough  times  have  forced  both  St. 
Louis-based  Pulitzer  Publishing  Co. 
and  the  Sun-Times  Co.  to  pare  their 
respective  rings  of  suburban  Chicago 
weeklies. 

In  recent  weeks,  both  chains  have 
shut  down  community  newspapers 
and  laid  off  staff. 

The  actions  are  bitter  pills  for  the 
chains,  which  had  bet  heavily  on  the 
growth  of  Chicago’s  suburbs. 

Pulitzer-Lemer  Community  News¬ 
papers  in  late  November  shut  down 
all  nine  of  its  Voice  newspapers, 
which  served  the  northern  suburbs  of 
Schaumburg,  Hanover  Park  and 
Hoffman  Estates. 

The  20  Voice  employees  were 
transfered  to  Pulitzer-Lemer’ s  main 
headquarters  in  Morton  Grove. 

Pulitzer-Lerner  vice  president 
and  general  manager  George  Bulga- 
ris  said  the  Voice  weeklies  had 
struggled  even  before  the  economic 
slump. 

Losses  at  the  Voice  papers  could 


reach  $350,000,  according  to  pub¬ 
lished  reports. 

Pulitzer  Publishing  also  owns  36 
suburban  Chicago  weeklies  under  the 
Booster-Skyline,  Times  and  Lemer 
Life  flags.  Pulitzer  also  owns  the 
Southtown  Economist,  a  daily  with 
offices  in  Chicago  that  serves  the 
southern  suburbs. 

The  weeklies  were  purchased  in 
1985  in  what  many  saw  as  an  attempt 
to  do  in  Chicago  what  the  Suburban 
Journal  newspapers  did  to  Pulitzer’s 
flagship,  the  Post-Dispatch,  in  St. 
Louis:  ring  the  city  and  its  dailies  with 
profitable  weeklies. 

Those  papers  faced  fierce  competi¬ 
tion,  however,  even  before  the  news¬ 
paper  recession  hit  Chicago. 

In  September,  the  chain  put  the 
weeklies  up  for  sale.  They  attracted 
little  interest,  however,  and  were 
taken  off  the  market. 

For  its  part.  Pioneer  Press,  the 
weekly  chain  owned  by  the  Sun- 
Times  Co.,  announced  a  sharp  cut¬ 
back  in  its  newspaper  flags  and  a  lay¬ 
off  amounting  to  7%  of  its  staff. 


Dec.  10,  the  chain  laid  off  35  full- 
time  employees,  including  10  report¬ 
ers,  two  photogaphers  and  two  assis¬ 
tant  editors. 

The  number  of  newspaper  titles 
was  consolidated  from  46  to  38. 

The  company  said  it  expected  the 
consolidation  to  pare  the  combined 
circulation  of  more  than  200,000  by 
about  1%. 

In  a  statement,  Sun-Times  Co.  said 
retail  advertising,  as  well  as  real 
estate  and  employment  classified,  has 
declined  over  the  past  year.  Revenue 
is  “down  substantially’’  from  expec¬ 
tations,  the  company  said. 

Pioneer  Press  was  purchased  only 
last  year  by  the  Sun-Times  Co.,  the 
group  formed  by  the  New  York  in¬ 
vestment  firm  Adler  &  Shaykin  to  buy 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times. 

The  weeklies  have  been  a  critical 
part  of  the  tabloid  Sun-Times’  mar¬ 
keting  strategy  of  pitting  their  com¬ 
bined  reach  against  that  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  whose  daily  circulation 
is  about  194,000  higher  than  that  of 
the  Sun-Times  alone. 


Newspaper  gets  funding  from  politicos 


Method  raises  eyebrows 


Quebec’s  movers  and  shakers 
strolled  into  a  plush  dining  room  of 
the  Queen  Elizabeth  Hotel  recently  to 
pay  tribute  —  at  $800  a  plate  —  to  a 
needy  newspaper. 

“Never  has  Le  Devoir  shied  away 
from  controversy,’’  Prime  Minister 
Brian  Mulroney  said  in  a  brief  speech 
saluting  the  80-year-old  French-lan¬ 
guage  newspaper. 

However,  the  generosity  of  600 
establishment  figures  has  led  some 
observers  to  wonder  whether  the 
newspaper  is  sacrificing  its  time-hon¬ 
ored  independence  for  the  sake  of  its 
pocketbook. 

The  event  drew  senators,  labor 
leaders,  cultural  stars  and  top  busi¬ 
ness  people. 

“To  grow,  Le  Devoir  needs  to  liq¬ 
uidate  its  debts  and  stop  teetering  on 
the  brink  of  disaster,’’  the  newspaper 
said  frankly.  “For  that  it  needs  the 
support  of  its  friends.’’ 

Yet  the  courtship  of  that  support 
has  raised  a  few  eyebrows. 

The  newspaper’s  attempts  to  get 
back  in  the  black  have  included 
acceptance  of  large  handouts  from 


major  financial  institutions  such  as 
the  giant  Desjardins  credit  union 
group  and  Hydro-Quebec. 

Controversy  surrounding  the  news¬ 
paper’s  fund-raising  techniques  boiled 
over  in  the  pages  of  Le  Devoir  itself  in 
a  letter  written  by  Quebec  journalist 
Jean  Pelletier. 

Pelletier,  a  former  president  of  the 
Quebec  federation  of  journalists. 


accused  the  paper  of  selling  off  its 
credibility  in  $800  slices. 

Le  Devoir  publisher  Lise  Bisson- 
nette  vigorously  denies  the  paper  is 
peddling  its  independence  and  vener¬ 
able  reputation. 

Le  Devoir  posted  a  $707,938  loss 
last  year,  up  from  $394,174  in  1988.  It 
has  an  accumulated  debt  of  $1.5  mil¬ 
lion.  —  CP 


Court;  release  of  Challenger  tapes 
would  invade  privacy 


In  a  6-5  ruling,  the  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  ruled  that 
public  release  of  an  audiotape  of  the 
iast  moments  of  the  astronauts  who 
died  aboard  the  Challenger  space 
shuttle  would  disclose  personal  infor¬ 
mation  that  could  invade  the  privacy 
of  the  astronauts  and  their  families. 

The  decision  came  in  a  case 
brought  by  the  New  York  Times 
against  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  in  which  the 
newspaper  seeks  the  release  of  the 


I  1986  audiotape. 

The  Times  can  appeal  the  decision 
to  the  Supreme  Court  or  the  case  will 
go  back  to  the  trial  court  which  will 
decide  whether  the  possible  invasion 
of  privacy  outweighs  the  public’s 
right  to  know. 

NASA  made  public  a  transcript  of 
the  astronauts  final  words,  but 
refused  to  provide  the  recording 
itself. 

The  Times  contends  the  audiotapes 
(Continued  on  page  33) 
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III.  newspapers  beat  ‘unrealistic’  recycling  goals 

Lobby  to  get  state  Legislature  to  override  lame  duck 
governor’s  veto  of  ‘livable’  recycling  legislation 


The  Illinois  House  and  Senate  have 
overridden  an  attempt  by  the  lame 
duck  Gov.  James  R.  Thompson  to  add 
to  newsprint  recycling  legislation 
what  the  Illinois  Press  Association 
called  unrealistic  recycled  fiber  use 
goals  for  newspapers. 

Under  the  Recycled  Newsprint 
Use  Act,  passed  unanimously  last 
fall,  Illinois  newspapers  face  volun¬ 


The  legislation  was  cobbled 
together  from  nine  separate  recycling 
proposals  that  varied  wildly. 

Newspapers  were  not  enthusiastic 
about  the  legislation,  despite  the 
“voluntary”  nature  of  the  goals. 

Nevertheless,  the  Illinois  Press 
Association  allowed  that  the  bill 
“could  be  lived  with,”  said  executive 
director  David  Bennett. 


Newspapers  were  outraged,  however,  when  Gov. 
Thompson  used  his  amendatory  veto  power  to  add  far 
more  aggressive  recyciing  goals. 


tary  goals,  as  a  group,  for  the  use  of 
recycled  fiber  in  their  newsprint. 

The  annual  goals  are  22%  beginning 
this  Jan.  1;  25%  beginning  Jan.  1, 1992 
and  28%  beginning  Jan.  I,  1993. 

If  Illinois  newspapers  as  a  group  fail 
to  meet  the  28%  goal  in  1993,  each 
individual  newspaper  will  be  required 
to  use  28%  recycled  fiber  beginning  in 
1994.  An  exception  will  be  made  if 
quality  recycled  newsprint  is  deter¬ 
mined  not  to  be  available  at  a  price 
comparable  with  virgin  newsprint. 


Newspapers  were  outraged,  how¬ 
ever,  when  Gov.  Thompson  used  his 
amendatory  veto  power  to  add  far 
more  aggressive  recycling  goals. 

In  his  message  to  the  Legislature, 
Thompson  said  he  would  sign  the  bill 
only  if  voluntary  goals  were  added, 
calling  for  Illinois  newspapers  to  use 
totals  of  35%  recycled  fiber  beginning 
in  1995  and  fully  45%  in  1997. 

Thompson  argued  that  the  whole 
point  of  the  newsprint  recycling  act 
was  to  spur  demand  for  recycleo 


newsprint. 

However,  the  goals  of  the  original 
legislation,  he  said,  only  codify 
recycled  fiber  use  that  would  happen 
anyway. 

“The  state's  two  largest  newspa¬ 
pers  [the  Chicago  Tribune  and  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-Times]  by  themselves  are 
already  bringing  the  statewide  aggre¬ 
gate  to  about  20%  of  recycled  content 
fiber,”  Thompson  wrote  in  his  veto 
message. 

“1  believe  these  higher  voluntary 
targets  will  provide  a  greater  incen¬ 
tive  for  the  development  of  markets 
for  recycled  newsprint,”  Thompson 
continued. 

IPA  lobbying  emphasized  that  the 
goals  were  not  realistic. 

“We  can't  use  recycled  newsprint 
that  is  not  available,”  Bennett  said. 
“Newspapers  are  already  using 
everything  they  can  get  their  hands 
on.” 

In  the  House,  an  attempt  to  add 
Thompson's  new  goals  failed  54-47 
with  10  abstentions  and  seven  not 
voting.  The  veto  was  overridden  105- 
7. 

The  Senate  on  Nov.  27  defeated  the 
veto  57-0. 

—  Mark  Fitzgerald 


Lame-duck  governor  excludes  some  papers 

California’s  Deukmejian  refuses  to  grant 
one-on-one  interviews  to  four  newspapers 


By  M.L.  Stein 

California  Gov.  George  Deukme¬ 
jian,  always  thin-skinned  about  press 
criticism,  recently  rejected  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner’s  request  for  a 
one-on-one  interview  after  columnist 
Bill  Mandel  wrote  that  “1  think  hell  is 
too  good  for  the  governor.” 

Deukmejian,  a  lame-duck  gover¬ 
nor,  has  scheduled  a  series  of  “legacy 
interviews”  with  the  media  to  review 
his  eight  years  in  office. 

The  Examiner  was  told  by  the  gov¬ 
ernor's  press  secretary.  Bob  Gore, 
that  it  could  take  part  in  a  group  inter¬ 
view  with  the  Associated  Press, 
United  Press  International  and  Gan¬ 
nett  News  Service  but  was  not  one  of 
the  newspapers  selected  for  individ¬ 


ual  interviews. 

Examiner  managing  editor  Frank 
McCulloch  told  E&P,  “Our  failure  to 
get  on  the  governor's  A-list  is  directly 
linked  to  Examiner  columns  and  edi¬ 
torials.  I  don’t  know  if  he  realizes  that 
our  columns  and  editorials  have 
nothing  to  do  with  our  news  coverage . 
No  one  on  the  editorial  page  has  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  our  news  columns.” 

In  his  column,  which  attacked  the 
governor’s  fiscal  approach  to  health 
care  and  social  programs,  Mandel  led 
off:  “If  there  is  any  justice,  there  will 
be  a  special  place  in  limbo  for  George 
Deukmejian.  Based  on  the  harm  he’s 
done  to  the  helpless  and  needy  of 
California,  some  would  consign  our 
corporate-lackey  governor  straight  to 
hell.  1  think  hell  is  too  good  for  him.” 


Later,  Mandel  accused  Deukme¬ 
jian  of  a  “ferocious  hostility”  to  the 
needy  and  called  him  a  “demagogue 
of  privilege,”  standing  up  “for  big 
business,  big  agriculture  and  big 
banks  while  savaging  the  power¬ 
less  ...” 

The  column  “went  beyond  fair 
comment,”  Gore  told  the  Examiner’s 
Sacramento  bureau  when  he  was 
asked  why  the  end-of-term  interview 
was  denied. 

Gore  said  three  newspapers  were 
granted  one-on-one  interviews:  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle,  San  Diego 
Tribune  and  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 

Among  others  denied  interviews, 
he  continued,  were  the  San  Diego 
Union,  San  Jose  Mercury  News  and 
(Continued  on  page  32) 
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Carriers  petition  government 

Providence  (RJ.)  Journal-Bulletin  carriers  seek  better  pay  and  benefits 


By  George  Garneau 

Kids  who  deliver  the  Providence 
(R.I.)  Journal-Bulletin  have  taken 
their  fight  for  better  pay  and  benefits 
to  the  halls  of  state  government. 

The  Rhode  Island  Carriers  As¬ 
sociation  —  arguing  they  are  employ¬ 
ees,  not  independent  contractors  — 
filed  a  complaint  Nov.  19  with  the 
state  labor  department  charging  the 
Providence  Journal  Co.  with  violating 
child  labor  laws  and  failing  to  provide 
workers’  compensation  and  unem¬ 
ployment  insurance. 

“They  want  to  control  [carriers] 
like  employees,  but  they  don’t  want 
to  give  them  the  benefits  of  employ¬ 
ees,’’  said  John  J.  McConnell  Jr.,  a 
Providence  attorney  representing  the 
carrier  group.  “You  can’t  have  it  both 
ways.” 

The  Journal  calls  its  carriers  inde¬ 
pendent  contractors,  McConnell 
said,  but  controls  their  work  by  set¬ 
ting  prices,  delivery  times  and  areas 
of  operation. 

The  state  Department  of  Labor  was 
reviewing  the  complaint,  which  also 
asks  for  state  mediation. 

In  a  statement  responding  to  phone 
inquiries,  Journal-Bulletin  vice  presi¬ 
dent  for  administration  Howard  Sut¬ 
ton  said  it  was  “inappropriate”  to 
comment  on  the  allegations  since  he 
had  not  been  contacted  by  state  offi¬ 
cials. 

While  child  labor  laws  regulating 
work  hours  are  administered  by  state 
labor  officials,  laws  affecting  unem¬ 
ployment  and  workers’  compensation 
insurance  are  administered  by  other 
state  agencies. 

It  is  unclear  where  the  complaint’s 
key  issue  —  the  status  of  the  car¬ 
riers  as  independent  contractors  or 
employees  —  will  be  decided. 

Henry  Shelton,  a  former  priest  and 
community  organizer  whose  two  sons 
deliver  the  paper,  said  the  association 
was  exploring  whether  to  seek  union 
representation. 

Earlier  this  year,  ihe  state  General 
Assembly  approved  a  resolution  call¬ 
ing  the  paper  “callous  and  cavalier” 
for  refusing  to  negotiate  with  the  car¬ 
riers.  It  urged  the  paper  “to  do  what  is 
clearly  right  and  just,  and  enter  into 
immediate  discussions.” 

Legislators  chided  the  paper  for 
turning  a  corporate  deaf  ear  on  car¬ 
riers’  “serious  grievances”  and  said 


the  paper’s  refusal  to  negotiate  “flies 
in  the  face  of  its  history  of  supporting 
labor  justice.” 

Since  the  resolution  passed  57-18  in 
April,  the  Journal  has  taken  no  action. 

Likewise  it  did  not  respond  to  an 
offer  last  year  by  Bernard  Singleton, 
director  of  the  state  Department  of 
Labor,  to  mediate. 

Sutton’s  statement  said  the  resolu¬ 
tion  had  not  changed  the  paper’s  posi¬ 
tion  that  Shelton  “does  not  represent 
either  formally  or  informally  the 
nearly  2,800  independent  contractors 
which  deliver  our  newspapers.” 

Sutton  called  the  resolution  an 
example  of  Shelton’s  “manipulating 
union,  political,  media  and  other  con¬ 
tacts  in  order  to  coerce  the  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal-Bulletin  into  giving 
him  undue  official  recognition.” 


Questioning  the  carriers  associa¬ 
tion’s  support,  Sutton  said  it 
“appears”  to  consist  of  one  of  Shel¬ 
ton’s  sons  and  “one  or  two  others.” 

The  carriers  association,  which 
Shelton  said  has  15  members  but  rep¬ 
resents  the  views  of  most  youth  car¬ 
riers,  has  been  seeking  higher  com¬ 
missions,  more  scholarship  money 
and  other  benefits  for  three  years 
(E&P,  July  15,  1989,  PP.  14,  41). 

Its  campaign  has  involved  numer¬ 
ous  demonstrations  in  front  of  com¬ 
pany  offices.  In  November,  Maggie 
Kuhn,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Gray 
Panthers  senior  citizens  organization, 
led  a  group  of  picketers  demanding 
the  newspaper  deal  with  the  carri¬ 
ers  association.  She  was  refused 
entry  to  talk  to  publisher  Steven 
Hamblett. 

The  day  after  Thanksgiving,  Shel¬ 
ton  said,  a  dozen  carriers  demon¬ 
strated  in  the  rain  —  again  demand¬ 
ing  talks  and  again  being  refused 
access  to  the  corporate  offices. 

The  Journal  has  not  met  with  the 
group  since  it  was  formed  in  1987 
(E«&P,  Jan.  9,  1988,  P.  30). 

The  carriers  want  commissions 


raised  to  30%,  from  22%.  They  want  a 
provision  for  the  paper  to  collect  tips 
for  carriers  from  prepaid  subscrip¬ 
tions.  They  want,  as  the  Boston  Globe 
offers,  $5,000  scholarships  available 
to  all  carriers  after  three  years, 
instead  of  the  Journal-Bulletin’s  total 
of  $30,000  distributed  among  selected 
carriers.  And  they  want  to  be  reim¬ 
bursed,  as  adult  carriers  are,  when 
parents  use  cars  to  help  deliver  heavy 
Sunday  papers. 

The  Assembly  resolution  cited  a 
“huge”  difference  in  the  amount  of 
scholarship  money  provided  by  the 
Journal-Bulletin  and  the  Boston 
Globe,  and  issues  about  who  pays  for 
supplies  “certainly  merit  face-to-face 
discussion.” 

The  Journal  should  explain  to  “its 
youthful  employees”  why  it  failed  to 


inform  them  that  those  under  18  years 
of  age  were  exempt  from  federal  self- 
employment  income  taxes,  the  legis¬ 
lature  said. 

The  resolution  said  the  paper 
“owes”  it  to  the  state  to  fight  for  the 
right  to  negotiate  “legitimate  griev¬ 
ances  with  management  as  a  funda¬ 
mental  and  intrinsic  provision  of 
employment.” 

Sutton  said  the  paper  was  “deeply 
committed”  to  its  carriers,  who  are 
65%  youth  and  35%  adult.  Turnover  is 
not  a  problem  he  said,  naming  pro¬ 
grams  such  as  scholarships,  a  news¬ 
letter,  an  orientation  handbook  and 
special  events  including  an  annual 
banquet. 

Efforts  to  improve  carrier  pro¬ 
grams  were  “in  place  long  before  Mr. 
Shelton’s  activities  and  will  continue 
should  he  ever  lose  interest  in  the 
issue,”  Sutton  said.  “The  regular 
communication,  which  we  currently 
enjoy  and  promote  with  our  entire 
carrier  force,  allows  us  to  ad¬ 
just  programs  to  ensure  that  carriers 
are  well  compensated  and  recognized 
for  the  dedicated  service  they  pro¬ 
vide.” 


The  day  after  Thanksgiving,  Sheiton  said,  a  dozen 
carriers  demonstrated  in  the  rain  —  again  demanding 
taiks  and  again  being  refused  access  to  the  corporate 
offices. 
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CAMPUS  JOURNALISM 


Cartoon  sets  off  a  storm  of  criticism  on  campus 


By  M.L.Stein 

A  California  college  newspaper, 
which  set  off  a  storm  of  criticism  last 
year  with  its  cartoon  commentary 
about  Israel’s  nuclear  capability,  has 
again  stirred  up  ethnic  outrage  with 
another  cartoon. 

This  time,  editors  say,  the  protes¬ 
tors  have  misunderstood  the  car¬ 
toonist’s  viewpoint. 

The  Lariat,  a  weekly  publication  at 
Saddleback  Community  College  in 
Orange  County,  began  taking  flack 
recently  over  student  Clint  Bond’s 
drawing  showing  a  file  of  Latino 
immigrants  crossing  a  busy  freeway. 

They  are  greeted  by  two  signs: 
“Welcome  to  America”  and  “No 
Green  Card  Needed.”  The  crosswalk 
is  marked  “Illegal  Alien  Xing.” 

Undocumented  aliens  have  been 
killed  crossing  freeways  near  border 
patrol  checkpoints,  prompting  the 
state  highway  department  to  erect 
signs  alerting  motorists  to  watch  for 
them. 

Bond,  according  to  a  Lariat  edito¬ 
rial,  declared  that  the  purpose  of  the 
cartoon  was  to  show  an  “exaggerated 
solution  to  the  dangers  encountered 
by  undocumented  immigrants  cross¬ 
ing  1-5  ..  .  ” 

A  Latino  student  organization  on 
campus  did  not  see  it  that  way  and 
lodged  a  protest  with  the  newspa¬ 
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The  controversial  cortooi 


The  president  said  she  offered  a 
“sincere  apology”  to  those  offended 
by  the  cartoon. 

Two  weeks  later,  the  Lariat  pub¬ 
lished  a  statement  asserting  its  sup¬ 
port  for  Bond’s  right  of  expression, 
adding,  “However,  we  regret  any  dis¬ 
tress  his  .  .  .  editorial  cartoon  has 
caused.  In  no  way  do  we  condone,  ac¬ 
cept  or  promote  racism.” 

The  newspaper  also  ran  the  cartoon 


“Editorial  cartoons  take  on  an  assortment  of 
subjects  and  are  intended  to  provoke  thought’ 


per  that  led  to  a  meeting  between 
them. 

Irate  phone  calls  and  letters  also 
came  into  the  newspaper  and  the 
office  of  college  president  Constance 
M.  Carroll. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Lariat,  Carroll 
defended  its  First  Amendment  right 
but  charged  that  the  cartoon  “de¬ 
picted  the  immigrants  ...  in  a  de¬ 
rogatory  manner,  including  the  most 
unfortunate  use  of  ethnic  stereo¬ 
types  .  .  .  the  insensitivity  of  the  car¬ 
toon  has  offended  students  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  community,  both  those 
of  Latino  or  Hispanic  origin  and 
others  who  are  sensitive  to  the 
use  and  impact  of  ethnic  stereo¬ 
types.” 


a  second  time  last  month  with  an  inset 
saying  that  the  “Lariat  editorial  board 
feels  it  is  important  for  people  who  did 
not  see  this  cartoon  when  it  first 
appeared  to  have  a  chance  to  view  it 
in  the  context  of  these  accompanying 
letters.” 

In  addition  to  the  complaint  from 
President  Carroll,  critical  letters  also 
were  sent  in  by  officers  of  the  campus 
Social  Organization  for  Latinos  and 
the  dean  of  liberal  arts. 

Lariat  editor  Alex  Murashko  told 
E&P  that  the  paper’s  disclaimer  was 
intended  to  inform  critics  that  charges 
of  racism  “should  not  be  thrown  around 
lightly.” 

In  December  of  last  year,  the  Lariat 
was  the  target  of  a  barrage  of  com¬ 


plaints  stemming  from  a  column  and 
cartoon  by  arts  editor  Michael  S. 
Boren  (E&P,  Dec.  30). 

The  column  accused  Israel’s 
“fanatical”  government  of  waging  a 
“holy  war”  against  Palistinians. 

An  accompanying  cartoon  depicted 
a  Hanukkah  menorah  tipped  with 
Stars  of  David  and  nuclear  warheads 
singing,  “We  wish  you  a  happy  Holo¬ 
caust.” 

In  a  Nov.  29  editorial,  Murashko 
wrote:  “People  reading  the  Lariat 
often  overlook  concerted  efforts  by 
the  newspaper  to  paint  a  broad  pic¬ 
ture.  We  cover  many  topics  and  stress 
diversity  in  all  that  is  written,  photo¬ 
graphed  and  drawn. 

“Editorial  cartoons  take  on  an 
assortment  of  subjects  and  are 
intended  to  provoke  thought.  At 
no  time  were  we  taught  they  should 
create  misinterpretation  or  foster 
hatred.  Once  again,  the  Lariat  has 
been  used  as  an  instrument  by  groups 
and  individuals  pushing  their  own 
agendas  ...” 

President  Carroll  told  E&P  she 
believes  Bond’s  cartoon  was  an 
“innocent  mistake,”  observing,  “It 
was  probably  not  meant  to  offend  but 
some  student  journalists  don’t  under¬ 
stand  there  is  a  big  difference  between 
good  caricature  and  insensitive  ste¬ 
reotyping.  When  a  cartoon  can  be 
read  in  different  ways  there  can  be  a 
problem.” 
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Ex-law  school  editors  barred  from  becoming  lawyers 

Even  though  they  both  passed  the  California  bar  examination 


By  M.L.  Stein 

Two  former  editors  of  their  law 
school’s  newspaper,  which  criticized 
the  school  administration,  have  been 
notified  they  will  not  be  admitted  to 
the  State  Bar  of  California  despite 
having  passed  the  bar  examination. 

The  pair,  James  Ballantine  and 
Christina  Dalton,  are  embroiled  in  a 
controversy  with  Hastings  College  of 
the  Law  in  San  Francisco  over  an 
audit  of  the  newspaper  demanded  by 
the  school. 

They  told  E&P  that  the  State  Bar 
had  informed  them  it  is  conducting  a 
“moral  character  investigation”  after 
Hastings  withheld  their  good  charac¬ 
ter  certification  to  the  bar  following 
their  graduation  last  spring. 

Ballantine,  former  Law  News  edi¬ 
tor,  and  Dalton,  copy  editor  and  a 
member  of  the  paper’s  board,  con¬ 
tend  the  audit  requirement  was  in 
retaliation  for  the  Law  News’  critical 
articles  about  the  administration. 
They  said  the  school  was  particularly 
upset  by  an  editorial  calling  for  the 
ouster  of  the  school’s  general  coun¬ 
sel,  Angele  Khachadour. 

Hastings,  a  University  of  California 
institution,  denies  the  allegation, 
asserting  that  all  student  organiza¬ 
tions  must  submit  to  a  routine  school 
audit  to  determine  if  their  funds  are 
properly  used. 

The  Law  News  subsequently 
agreed  to  bring  in  its  own  auditing 
firm  but  its  report  was  found  unac¬ 
ceptable  by  the  college.  Dalton  said 
the  demand  for  a  school-supervised 
audit  “was  like  the  Spanish  Inquisi¬ 
tion.  We  felt  we  were  being  singled 
out  and  our  First  Amendment  rights 
violated.  We  wanted  an  outside 
auditor  —  someone  we  hadn’t  writ¬ 
ten  editorials  about.” 

Meanwhile,  Ballantine  and  Dalton 
cannot  practice  law. 

“It’s  ruined  our  lives,”  Dalton  said 
of  the  bar  investigation.  “It’s  a  night¬ 
mare.” 

Dalton  is  working  for  a  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  law  firm  that  specializes  in 
criminal  defense,  but  she  cannot 
appear  in  court. 

She  said  she  and  Ballantine  are  pre¬ 
paring  legal  suits  against  Hastings  for 
defamation  and  for  violation  of  their 
First  Amendment  rights.  On  Nov.  13, 
the  two  won  a  court  injunction 
prohibiting  Hastings  from  further 
damaging  their  reputations. 


According  to  Dalton,  Hastings’ 
report  to  the  bar  concerning  their 
character  indicated  they  had  engaged 
in  “financial  misbehavior”  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  newspaper. 

She  said  the  bar  investigation  could 
take  up  to  a  year-and-a-half. 

“It’s  not  only  expensive  to  fight 
this  case  but  also  in  terms  of  the  work 
and  salary  we  are  losing,”  Dalton 
continued. 

Ballantine  is  currently  living  in 
Washington,  D.C.  and  is  unemployed. 

“I  can’t  even  look  for  work 
because  of  what  is  on  my  record,”  he 
said.  “We’ve  been  defamed  in  front 
of  the  state  bar  by  Hastings,  which 
lied  to  it.” 

However,  Ballantine,  expressed 
confidence  that  he  and  Dalton  will  be 
vindicated,  although  the  bar  investi¬ 
gation  record  may  remain  permanent¬ 
ly  in  their  files. 

Hastings  counsel  Juliet  Gee  indi¬ 
cated  there  is  a  chance  the  issue  may 


be  resolved  by  a  “reformatted”  audit, 
which  the  present  Law  News  board 
has  agreed  to  submit.  Gee  added  that 
the  state  bar’s  investigation  may  not 
entirely  be  linked  to  Hastings’  report 
on  Ballantine  and  Dalton. 

“There  are  other  factors  such  as 
letters  of  recommendation,  which  go 
into  a  bar  certification,”  she  said. 

St.  Louis  P-D 
starts  Christmas 
tree  recyciing 

As  part  of  a  commitment  to  help 
preserve  the  environment,  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  has  established 
its  own  Christmas  tree  recycling  pro¬ 
gram  this  year. 

The  newspaper  has  encouraged 
residents  to  take  their  trees  to  desig¬ 
nated  parks  in  the  area  where  they 
will  be  chipped  into  reusable  mulch. 


The  Wrong  Driver  Is  About  to  Get  a  Ticket 
(really,  it  isn’t  the  policeman’s  fault) 


Radar  displays  a  speed,  but  doesn’t  say  which 
car  it  is  clocking.  Who  gets  the  ticket?  It’s  a 
guess— sometimes  the  wrong  guess. 

Our  engineers  have  prepared  a  full  report 
on  traffic  radar.  We  feel  every  driver  should 
have  a  copy.  It’s  just  off  the  press,  written  in 
plain  English.  Some  of  its  conclusions  may 
startle  you.  If  you  want  one,  it’s  yours  free. 

Why  You  Should  Have  This  Report 

As  a  motorist,  you  should  know  how  radar 
works... and  why  radar  operators  don’t  always 
guess  right  If  they’re  wrongjust  1%  of  the  time, 
that’s  100,000  undeserved  tickets  each  year. 

Call  or  write  for  your  free  report  today. 

(At  Cincinnati  Microwave,  we  make  Escort, 
Passport,  and  the  remarkable  new  minia¬ 
turized  Solo  radar  detectors.) 


FOR  YOUR  FREE  COPY 
OF  THIS  COMPLETE  REPORT 
MAIL  COUPON  OR 
CALL  TOLL  FREE 

1-800-543-1608 


Department  6591D0 
One  Microwave  Plaza 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  45249 

Send  my  free  copy  of  your  private  Traffic  Radar  Report 
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Communications  infrastructure 

Newspapers  urged  to  put  one  together  or  face  problems  in  the  '90s 


By  Ann  Marie  Kerwin 

Direct  mail  marketing  techniques, 
desktop  publishing,  telemarketing 
and  specialized  retailing  are  all  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  ’80s  that  have  changed  the 
newspaper  advertising  landscape. 

Fears  that  advertisers  will  find  that 
these  developments  provide  better 
roads  to  the  consumers  than  tradi¬ 
tional  mass  advertising  approaches 
brought  newspaper  marketing  execu¬ 
tives  together  recently  at  an  INAME- 
sponsored  seminar  to  explore  ways  to 
compete  in  the  ’90s. 

The  new  technologies  threaten 
newspapers’  sure  grip  on  classified, 
retail,  and  direct-response  advertis¬ 
ing.  This  article  is  the  first  of  three 
that  present  possible  ways  to  forge 
new  trails  for  newspaper  advertising 
through  database  marketing. 


The  tales  of  the  future,  heralding  a 
society  connected  by  a  communica¬ 
tions  infrastructure  of  computers, 
phone  lines,  and  interactive  televi¬ 
sion,  indicate  that  those  who  will  suc¬ 
ceed  and  get  the  advertisers  will  be 
those  who  control  the  flow  of  infor¬ 
mation. 

Many  newspapers,  the  information 
disseminators  with  the  longest  track 
record,  are  afraid  they  will  be  obso¬ 
lete  in  this  new  world  if  they  do  not 
find  ways  to  fit  in. 

“The  company  that  knows  how  to 
gather  and  implement  information 
will  be  ahead  in  the  90’s,”  Gary  Cox, 
senior  manager  for  the  Orange 
County  Register,  said  at  the  INAME 
database  marketing  seminar  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C. 

A  report  by  the  Telecommunica¬ 
tions  Committee  at  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
lists  three  major  consumer-marketing 
trends  which  pose  threats  to  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  revenue:  the  fragmen¬ 
tation  of  audiences  and  audience 
time;  the  development  and  use  of 
targeted  media  that  reduces  waste 
and  further  erode  the  concept  of 
mass-reach;  and  media  bypass  —  the 


desire  of  many  consumers  to  avoid 
traditional  shopping  hours  and  condi¬ 
tions  and  make  buying  decisions  with¬ 
out  the  need  for  traditional  media. 

These  threats,  especially  media 
bypass  which  is  usually  achieved  with 
direct  mail,  have  led  to  the  need  to 
discover  ways  to  reposition  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  so  that  it  is  more 
attractive  to  advertisers  who  may  be 
tempted  away  to  other  means  of 
reaching  consumers. 

Database  marketing,  a  computer- 
based  system  that  allows  customer 
relationship-building  methods  to  do 
the  selling  to  carefully  selected  and 
targeted  consumers,  is  a  way  for 
newspapers  to  stay  competitive. 

“Technology  is  neutral.  It’s  not  a 
threat  until  someone  does  something 
with  it,”  said  Peter  Winter,  vice  presi¬ 
dent/marketing  technology  for  the 


Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau. 

Newspapers  still  capture  the 
largest  share  of  total  consumer  adver¬ 
tising,  according  to  Winter,  but  that 
lead  position  is  being  threatened  by 
more  of  the  money  going  into  direct 
channels. 

If  newspapers  do  not  work  to 
accommodate  and  help  advertisers 
they  “will  come  into  the  marketplace 
another  way,”  Winter  said.  Newspa¬ 
pers  have  to  learn  how  to  move  into 
the  business  of  marketing.  They  can 
no  longer  assume  that  they  control  the 
local  information  market. 

However,  Winter  feels  that  “if  we 
hang  in  there,  some  of  the  business 
will  come  back.” 

“Advertising  is  moving  from  mass 
to  class,  from  indirect  to  direct,” 
Winter  said. 

This  impacts  most  strongly  at  the 
local  level  where  newspapers  once 
were  the  medium  of  choice.  Direct 
marketing  springs  from  a  desire  for 
advertising  efficiency  and  a  need  to 
target  the  consumer.  Advertising  effi¬ 
ciency  is  no  longer  just  a  concern  of 
the  national  advertiser.  Now  even  the 
local  advertiser  wants  targeting  and 
some  form  of  response  measurement. 


he  said. 

At  present,  newspapers  stand 
between  the  vendor  and  the  con¬ 
sumer.  With  targeted  “bypass 
media,”  such  as  direct  mail  and  tele¬ 
marketing,  newspapers  are  getting 
cut  out  of  the  picture. 

The  new  technologies  have  had  an 
impact  on  advertising  revenue,  said 
Paul  Cohen,  advertising  and  market¬ 
ing  director  at  the  Florida  Times- 
Union,  who  also  made  some  predic¬ 
tions  about  how  newspapers  will  have 
to  adapt  in  the  future. 

In  the  competitive  environment, 
the  advances  in  computer  and  tele¬ 
phone  technology  have  changed  the 
quality  of  the  newspaper  and  its  pro¬ 
ductivity,  especially  in  classified 
advertising  and  paper  sales.  In  this 
way,  newspapers  have  benefited, 
Cohen  said. 

Newspapers  are  disadvantaged  by 
the  technological  advances  when  they 
do  not  recognize  ways  of  implement¬ 
ing  them  to  work  in  their  favor.  Cohen 
pointed  to  the  low  cost  of  desktop 
publishing  as  a  threat.  Newspapers 
will  be  faced  with  numerous  new 
competitors,  many  offering  highly 
targeted  publications  in  the  lucrative 
automotive,  real  estate,  entertain¬ 
ment  and  franchise  areas. 

Another  threat  comes  from  the 
regional  Bell  operating  companies, 
which  have  mounted  major  efforts  to 
apply  telephone  and  computer  tech¬ 
nology  to  challenge  newspaper  domi¬ 
nance  of  classified  and  direct 
response  advertising.  Their  ultimate 
objective  is  to  generate  the  revenues 
to  create  a  nationwide  fiber  optic  net¬ 
work  to  provide  100%  fully  selective 
broad-band  coverage  of  U.S.  house¬ 
holds,  Cohen  said. 

“We  no  longer  have  the  power  to 
deny  access  to  the  marketplace,” 
Cohen  said. 

Because  of  this  shift  toward  a  more 
targeted  advertising  approach,  the 
competitive  environment  will  become 
more  regulated.  With  the  telephone 
companies  moving  into  the  informa¬ 
tion  business,  a  shift  from  the  judicial 
arena  to  the  legislative  and  regulatory 
arena  will  occur.  This  leaves  newspa¬ 
pers  at  a  disadvantage  because  the 
telephone  companies  have  more  ex¬ 
perience  in  this  area  and  an  estab¬ 
lished  political  position. 

Also,  newspapers  will  be  affected 
by  postal  rate  decisions.  Postal  rates 


“Technology  Is  neutral.  It’s  not  a  threat  until 
someone  does  something  with  it,”  said  Peter  Winter, 
vice  president/ marketing  technology  for  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau. 
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Supreme  Court  to  review 
confidentiality  case 


have  a  profound  effect  on  the  prices 
newspapers  can  charge  for  preprint 
distribution.  If  postal  rates  for  third- 
class  mail  are  frozen,  or  reduced, 
profit  margins  will  be  squeezed. 

“To  assume  that  we,  as  an  indus¬ 
try,  will  continue  to  own  the  insert 
business  without  challenge  is  naive 
and  even  dangerous,”  Cohen  said. 

To  remain  competitive,  the  mono¬ 
lithic  newspaper  will  have  to  trans¬ 
form  itself  into  a  far  more  selective 
and  targeted  vehicle.  Product  devel¬ 
opment  will  no  longer  be  the  tradi¬ 
tional  line  extensions,  such  as  new 
special  sections  or  new  full-  or  part- 
run  products. 

Newspapers  will  be  called  upon  to 
“add  value  to  advertising  services, 
improve  revenue  per  page  and 
strengthen  core  print  products 
through  augmentation  strategies,  use 
non-print  technologies  such  as 
audiotext  and  even  invent  new  prod- 
ucts  by  marrying  traditional 
approaches  with  new  techniques” 
Cohen  said. 

He  said  the  focus  of  new  technol¬ 
ogy  for  newspapers  has  been  on  more 
efficient  ways  of  producing  ads  and 
putting  them  in  the  paper  and  not 
necessarily  in  creating  new  products 
for  a  changing  marketplace.  Sales  and 
marketing  automation  systems,  espe¬ 
cially  those  adaptable  for  database 
marketing,  hold  tremendous  potential 
for  enhancing  newspapers’  competi¬ 
tive  position. 

He  predicts  that  specialists  in  this 
new  product  development  will  emerge, 
either  as  corporate  staff  who  will  pilot 
the  projects,  or  as  outside  developers 
who  will  create  the  products  and  offer 
them  as  syndicated  services. 

Pricing  will  become  more  impor¬ 
tant  to  produce  necessary  financial 
results,  especially  since  publishers 
will  find  it  increasingly  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  maintain  growth  in  profits. 
Consequences  of  poor  pricing  deci¬ 
sions  will  be  severe  in  a  competitive 
market  where  response  is  measured 
rather  than  estimated. 

New  systems  of  distribution  and 
preprint  inserting  will  provide 
increased  selectivity  for  advertisers, 
enabling  newspapers  to  respond  to  a 
wide  variety  of  highly  targeted  com¬ 
petitors. 

To  the  extent  that  newspapers  suc¬ 
ceed  in  developing  highly  selective 
distribution  systems,  targeted  prod¬ 
ucts  to  meet  competitive  challenges 
will  have  to  be  developed. 

Paralleling  this  new  capability  will 
be  the  emergence  of  sort-merge 
approaches  to  zoning  on  page,  pro¬ 
viding  the  potential  for  increased  low 
targeting  and  tighter  zoning. 

Network  sales  will  become  more 
commonplace,  Cohen  predicts. 
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The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  agreed 
Dec .  10  to  decide  whether  a  reporter’s 
promise  of  confidentiality  to  a  source 
constitutes  a  legally  binding  contract. 

In  agreeing  to  accept  Cohen  v. 
Cowles  Media  Co.,  the  High  Court 
elevates  to  a  national  level  a  dispute 
over  a  legal  principle  that  has  sharply 
divided  Minnesota’s  courts. 

By  a  4-2  vote  in  July,  the  Minnesota 
Supreme  Court  overturned  a  $700,000 
damage  award  against  the  Star  Tri¬ 
bune  of  Minneapolis-St.  Paul  and  the 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  for  breaking 
their  reporters’  promises  of  confiden¬ 
tiality  to  public  relations  executive 
Dan  Cohen  in  1982  stories. 

Over  the  objections  of  their  report¬ 
ers,  both  papers  identified  Cohen, 
who  was  a  campaign  official  for  the 
Republican  gubernatorial  candidate, 
as  the  source  of  damaging  late-cam- 
paign  information  about  the  opposi¬ 
tion  candidate  for  lieutenant  gover¬ 
nor.  Cohen  maintained  he  lost  his 
public  relations  job  as  a  result  of  being 
identified. 

In  1988,  a  Hennepin  County  jury 
awarded  Cohen  $200,000  in  compen¬ 
satory  damages  and  $500,000  in  puni¬ 
tive  damages. 

In  September  1989,  that  judgment 
was  upheld  by  a  divided  Minnesota 
Court  of  Appeals  panel. 

Both  at  the  appellate  and  supreme 


court  levels,  the  case  has  prompted 
vigorous  dissents. 

At  the  Minnesota  Supreme  Court, 
Associate  Justice  Larence  Yelta 
attacked  not  simply  the  majority’s 
decision,  but  such  past  pro-press  legal 
decisions  as  the  New  York  Times  i’. 
Sullivan  libel  decision. 

“1  dissent  because  1  believe  that  the 
news  media  should  keep  its  promises 
like  anyone  else,”  Yelta  wrote. 

For  the  majority.  Associate  Justice 
John  Simonett  wrote  that  “in  the  spe¬ 
cial  milieu  of  media  news  gathering,  a 
source  and  a  reporter  [do  not]  ordi¬ 
narily  believe  they  are  engaged  in  a 
legally  binding  contract  .  .  .  The 
potentiality  for  civil  damages  in  this 
context  chills  public  debate,  a  debate 
which  Cohen  willingly  entered,  albeit 
hoping  to  do  so  on  his  own  terms.” 

Name  change 

The  Gannett  Center  for  Media 
Studies  at  Columbia  University  will 
be  known  as  the  Gannett  Foundation 
Media  Center  effective  Jan.  1,  1991. 

The  Gannett  Foundation  trustees 
approved  the  name  change  on  Oct.  25 
and  at  the  same  time  designated  the 
foundation’s  Arlington,  Va.,  head¬ 
quarters  as  the  Gannett  Foundation 
Freedom  Center. 


KRTN ...  TODATS  CHOICE 
FOR  NEWS, 
GRAPHICS  &  PHOTOS 

Today's  newspapers  are  choosing  Knight-Ridder/Tribune  News  Informa¬ 
tion  Services  for  accurate,  up-to-the-minute  news,  high-resolution 
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Privacy  and  the  press 

Agreeing  on  a  clear  legal  definition  of  privacy  has  become  difficult 


By  Edward  Iwata 

Some  of  the  sharpest  lawyers  and 
journalists  around  agreed  recently  at 
a  University  of  California  at  Berkeley 
conference  that  it  is  time  to  bury  the 
100-year-old  privacy  tort. 

The  classic  legal  principle,  made 
famous  in  a  Harvard  Law  Review  arti¬ 
cle  by  Samuel  Warren  and  Louis 
Brandeis,  was  branded  “obsolete” 
and  “archaic”  by  the  journalists  and 
legal  scholars. 

“The  privacy  tort  does  not  fit  the 
journalism  or  society  of  the  1990s,” 
said  Randall  Bezanson,  dean  of  the 
Washington  &  Lee  School  of  Law. 
“It  has  become  anachronistic.” 

Bezanson  and  others  noted  that  it  is 
hard  for  judges  and  journalists  to 
settle  on  a  strong  definition  of  privacy 
because  of  today’s  diverse  media, 
new  technology  and  different  moral 
values. 

Several  speakers  concurred  that 
the  tort  is  no  longer  very  useful  for 
plaintiffs,  who  have  not  gotten  far 
with  privacy  lawsuits,  or  for  journal¬ 
ists,  who  have  few  legal  and  ethical 
guidelines  to  chart  their  coverage  of 
sensitive  stories. 

Diane  Zimmerman,  a  former  News¬ 
week  editor  and  a  professor  at  New 
York  University’s  School  of  Law, 
said  “it’s  impossible”  to  build  a 
strong  legal  doctrine  based  on  the  pri¬ 
vacy  tort  without  threatening  the 
First  Amendment. 

The  inability  of  judges  to  define 
clearly  “privacy  and  newsworthi¬ 
ness”  in  lawsuits  has  been  “a  costly 
effort,”  said  Zimmerman. 

Those  remarks  came  during  a  two- 
day  conference  sponsored  by  UC 
Berkeley  and  several  media  founda¬ 
tions.  Over  100  educators,  lawyers, 
journalists  and  students  attended  the 
gathering. 

The  experts  warned  that  weak  pri¬ 
vacy  statutes  and  common  law  put 
more  pressure  on  journalists  to  cover 
stories  in  a  responsible  fashion.  Many 
doubted  the  media  could  police  them¬ 
selves. 

During  panels  and  roundtables,  the 
journalists  and  scholars  struggled  to 
define  ethical  boundaries  in  an  era  of 
entertainment  news,  Gary  Hart’s 
affairs,  and  the  “outing”  of  gays  from 
the  closet. 


Their  conclusions?  Take  it  case  by 
case. 

“We  operate  by  the  seat  of  our 
pants,”  conceded  William  Henry  III, 
a  senior  writer  for  Time. 

The  tone  for  the  conference  was  set 
by  Tom  Brokaw,  the  anchor  of  NBC 
Nightly  News.  In  a  brief  speech,  Bro¬ 
kaw  criticized  the  journalistic  world 
as  “an  unlicensed  profession  with  few 
statutory  restraints.” 

All  journalists,  he  mused,  should  be 
the  subject  of  a  media  profile  early  in 
their  careers  so  they  can  understand 
what  it  feels  like  to  have  their  lives 
and  thoughts  exposed  to  millions  of 
viewers  or  readers. 

“[The  First  Amendment]  protects 
us  from  unjust  lawsuits  but  it  doesn’t 
protect  us  from  ourselves,”  said  Bro¬ 
kaw.  “We  need  to  address  the  many 
flaws  in  the  system  .  .  .  Business  is 
not  good.” 


The  privacy  tort  was  born  in  1890 
when  Warren  and  Brandeis  wrote  The 
Right  to  Privacy,  regarded  by  some  as 
the  most  important  essay  in  legal  his¬ 
tory. 

Fearing  the  sensational  press 
posed  new  threats  to  privacy,  the  jur¬ 
ists  condemned  journalists  for  print¬ 
ing  news  of  “idle  and  prurient  gos¬ 
sip”  and  trampling  on  the  “obvi¬ 
ous  bounds  of  propriety  and  decen¬ 
cy.” 

At  the  time,  the  law  protected  only 
the  property  and  intellectual  effort  of 
literary  and  artistic  works.  Warren 
and  Brandeis  argued  that  one’s  whole 
personality,  one’s  thoughts  and  emo¬ 
tions,  should  also  be  protected.  A 
person  had  the  right  “to  be  let  alone,” 
they  wrote. 

Despite  this  mistrust  of  the  press, 
Tom  Leonard,  UC  Berkeley  journal¬ 
ism  professor,  reported  there  was 
“no  evidence  that  sensational  stories 
invaded  privacy  and  crowded  out 
important  news.” 


On  the  contrary,  Leonard  said, 
journalism  in  the  nineteenth  century 
reflected  a  new  populism  and  interest 
in  politics.  Working-class  readers 
thought  editors  were  “giving  them  a 
voice”  and  “advancing  their  claims 
on  social  justice,”  he  noted. 

For  certain,  the  keen  analysis  by 
Warren  and  Brandeis  helped  shape 
modern  notions  of  privacy.  However, 
one  law  professor  said  they  failed  to 
target  one  key  area  of  privacy:  the 
misuse  of  a  person’s  name  or  likeness 
for  commercial  reasons. 

“They  didn’t  draw  a  distinction 
between  a  person  and  the  commercial 
embodiment  of  that  person,”  said 
Robert  Post,  a  professor  at  UC  Berk¬ 
eley’s  Boalt  School  of  Law. 

In  a  paper  submitted  at  the  confer¬ 
ence,  Post  wrote  about  Chris  Costner 
Sizemore,  whose  struggle  with  her 
multiple-personality  disorder  was 


made  famous  by  the  20th  Century  Fox 
movie  The  Three  Faces  of  Eve. 

Last  year,  Sizemore  wrote  an 
updated  autobiography  about  her 
recovery  from  the  disorder.  Actress 
Sissy  Spacek  tried  to  buy  the  rights  to 
the  book,  but  Fox  objected,  claiming 
to  own  all  the  rights  to  Sizemore’s  life 
story. 

Post,  calling  this  aspect  of  the  tort 
the  biggest  dilemma  facing  privacy 
law,  said,  “It’s  up  to  us  to  decide 
whether  the  law  will  protect  one 
image  of  the  self  or  the  other.” 

In  a  challenge  to  journalists  and 
First  Amendment  absolutists,  another 
scholar  argued  that  the  legal  princi¬ 
ples  introduced  by  Warren  and  Bran¬ 
deis  still  carry  moral  force. 

Ruth  Gavison,  a  professor  at  the 
University  of  Southern  California, 
contended  that  many  invasions  of  pri¬ 
vacy  involve  only  sensational  gossip, 
which  can  harm  one  emotionally  and 
mentally  “far  greater”  than  “mere 
bodily  injury." 


All  journalists,  Brokaw  mused,  should  be  the 
subject  of  a  media  profile  early  in  their  careers  so 
they  can  understand  what  it  feels  like  to  have  their 
lives  and  thoughts  exposed  to  millions  of  viewers  or 
readers. 
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Gavison  said  the  media  should  be 
held  liable  in  such  cases  even  if  the 
facts  reported  are  true  —  the 
strongest  defense  for  the  media  in 
defamation  and  privacy  law. 

The  privacy  tort  must  be  strength¬ 
ened,  she  said,  because  the  media 
cannot  be  trusted  to  monitor  them¬ 
selves.  “Having  the  press  decide  is 
like  letting  the  cat  watch  the  cream.” 

Todd  Gitlin,  an  author,  media  critic 
and  UC  Berkeley  sociology  profes¬ 
sor,  urged  journalists  to  examine  their 
institutions,  their  ideas  of  news  and 
their  notions  of  privacy  more  closely. 

Speaking  at  a  luncheon,  Gitlin  told 
about  a  trip  he  took  to  Prague  last 
summer  with  publishers  and  editors 
from  the  New  York  Times,  the 
Washington  Post,  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  and  other  papers. 


During  talks  with  Vaclav  Havel  and 
his  press  secretary,  Gitlin  noticed  the 
U.S.  journalists  grew  angry  whenever 
the  Czechoslovakian  leaders  brought 
up  the  media’s  ethical  role  in  a  free 
society. 

“The  Americans,”  stated  Gitlin, 
“in  ail  their  righteous  indignation, 
failed  to  grasp  that  the  Czechs  were 
groping  for  a  new  moral  order.” 

In  contrast,  he  said,  “We  encour¬ 
age  our  journalists  to  believe  they  are 
accountable  to  no  one  .  .  .  We  [lack] 
a  moral  conversation  which  would 
lead  journalists  to  a  clearer  sense  of 
their  responsibilities.” 

The  conference  participants  tried 
their  best.  Hypothetical  and  real 
cases  abounded:  Should  the  media 
publish  the  names  of  prostitutes’  cus¬ 
tomers?  When  is  it  OK.  to  report  that  a 
candidate  for  a  judge’s  seat  is  gay? 
Should  journalists  expose  a  politi¬ 
cian’s  affair  with  a  Hollywood 
actress? 

Many  accused  entertainment  news 
shows  such  as  A  Current  Affair  of 
overstepping  the  boundaries  of  taste 
and  ethics  in  sensational  stories. 

Producer  Anthea  Disney  defended 
her  show,  saying  it  is  “hard-driving 
and  fast-paced”  but  does  not  pander 
to  its  20  million  viewers.  “Our  main 
stories  are  no  different  from  any 
newspaper  crime  report.” 

Disney  said  the  show’s  staff  meets 
often  with  lawyers  to  discuss  liability 
and  ethical  issues  on  many  of  the  sto¬ 
ries.  One  recent  example:  To  protect 
an  FBI  agent  convicted  of  murder. 


Disney  decided  not  to  broadcast  his 
name  and  face.  “I  didn’t  want  to  wake 
up  at  night  thinking  that  A  Current 
Affair  was  responsible  for  his  death.” 

The  sharpest  debate  arose  during  a 
panel  on  the  practice  of  “outing.” 
Supporters  of  “outing”  contend  that 
public  figures  who  are  secretly  gay 
should  be  exposed  for  hypocrisy  if 
they  oppose  pro-gay  legislation  or 
policies. 

Despite  the  arguments  of  militant 
gay  activists  in  the  audience,  the 
panelists  strongly  condemned  “out¬ 
ing”  on  ethical  grounds. 

“It  used  to  be  called  ‘queerbaiting,’ 
the  old  Walter  Winchell  tactic,”  said 
David  Kirp,  a  gay  UC  Berkeley  pro¬ 
fessor  and  syndicated  columnist. 

Randy  Shilts,  the  gay  author  and 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  reporter. 


agreed.  “I  should  not  use  my  role  as  a 
journalist  to  make  other  people’s 
moral  choices  for  them,”  he  said. 

Shilts  was  the  first  journalist  to 
write  that  Rock  Hudson  was  gay.  He 
said  he  exposed  the  actor  because  the 
media  kept  perpetuating  the  “dishon¬ 
est  lie”  that  Hudson  was  straight  and 
had  gotten  the  AIDS  virus  from  a 
blood  transfusion  during  heart  sur¬ 
gery. 

Short  of  judicial  or  legislative  fiat, 
what  criteria  should  journalists  use  in 
covering  the  private  lives  of  people? 
Nearly  all  agreed  that  truth  is  the 
strongest  measure.  Other  shakier 
tests:  How  well  known  is  the  figure? 
How  much  has  the  person  made  his 
character  or  homosexuality  an  issue? 
What  are  the  values  and  tastes  of  the 
audience? 

“Competition  is  often  the  biggest 
factor,”  added  Henry  of  Time  maga¬ 
zine.  “Principles  go  out  the  window 
whenever  the  competition  breaks  the 
story.” 

On  the  legal  front,  Bezanson  sug¬ 
gested  shifting  the  “burden  of  respon¬ 
sibility”  from  publishers  to  the  indivi¬ 
duals  who  release  the  private  informa¬ 
tion  —  new  laws  would  hold  those 
persons  liable  for  breach  of 
confidentiality  —  and  Zimmerman  of 
NYU  proposed  laws  and  contractual 
agreements  that  would  protect  confi¬ 
dentiality  in,  say,  medical  or  insur¬ 
ance  matters. 

However,  the  debate  always 
circled  back  to  the  journalists  and  the 
people  whose  lives  are  covered  by  the 


media.  For  them,  balancing  the  right 
to  privacy  with  the  rights  of  the  press 
may  never  happen  to  their  satisfac¬ 
tion. 

“Why  is  privacy  law  so  difficult?” 
asked  Floyd  Abrams,  counsel  for  the 
New  York  Times.  “It’s  because 
you’re  asking  individuals  to  pay  the 
price  for  living  in  a  free  society.” 


(Iwata  is  a  Journalist  and  editor  in 
Palo  Alto,  Calif.) 

Globe  and  Mail 
develops  five-year 
marketing  plan 

The  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail  has 
developed  a  five-year  marketing 
strategy  aimed  at  increasing  its  circu¬ 
lation  in  six  key  markets:  Toronto, 
Montreal,  Vancouver,  Ottawa,  Cal¬ 
gary  and  Edmonton,  while  maintain¬ 
ing  availability  of  the  newspaper  to 
most  Canadians  from  coast  to  coast. 

The  Globe’s  marketing  activity  in 
smaller  markets  will  be  limited  in 
order  to  bring  about  a  reduction  of 
circulation  outside  the  key  centers. 
Total  circulation  is  to  be  cut  back  by 
about  3%  from  330,000  in  1989  to 
320,000  in  1991. 

The  strategy  is  designed  to  meet  the 
changing  needs  of  advertisers  pro¬ 
viding  them  with  an  increased  number 
of  better-educated,  upper-income 
readers  and  permitting  moderation  of 
the  advertising  rate  increase  for  1991 . 

The  strategy  was  adopted  because 
national  advertisers  want  to  buy 
media  in  a  limited  number  of  major 
markets  for  their  national  campaigns, 
and  Toronto  retailers  were  found  to 
only  want  the  Toronto  Central  Mar¬ 
keting  area.  Both  groups  consider  the 
audience  that  does  not  fall  in  the  geo¬ 
graphic  or  demographic  target  mar¬ 
kets  to  be  less  important  to  them. 

Advertisers  have  become 
extremely  cost-conscious,  the  Globe 
noted,  especially  in  the  current  eco¬ 
nomic  slowdown. 


Record  pledge 

The  Bristol  (Va.)  Herald  Courier 
recently  conducted  a  fully  public 
United  Way  campaign  by  publishing 
daily  the  newspaper  's  goal  and  each 
department’s  goals  and  pledges  in 
one-fourth  page  house  ads. 

The  pledge,  $19,542,  was  a  record 
for  the  company.  Only  one  depart¬ 
ment  did  not  make  the  goal. 
Employee  pledges  were  $14,647  and 
the  corporate  pledge  was  $5,030. 


“Why  is  privacy  iaw  so  difficuit?”  asked  Fioyd 
Abrams,  counsei  for  the  New  York  Times,  “it’s 
because  you’re  asking  individuais  to  pay  the  price  for 
H/ing  in  a  free  society.” 
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NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


JL& 


William  Rush 


Thomas  AAarschel  James  Gressinger 


William  J.  Rush  becomes  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  New  Haven 
Register,  replacing  Thomas  P. 
Geyer,  who  was  dismissed  Oct.  15  in 
a  disagreement  with  the  Register's 
new  owners  over  the  need  for  more 
layoffs.  The  Register  laid  off  19 
employees  at  the  beginning  of 
October  and  30  more  one  day  after 
Geyer’s  departure.  Twenty  positions 
were  in  the  news  department. 

Rush  moves  from  the  Morning 
Journal  in  Lorain,  Ohio,  where  he 
was  publisher  and  editor  in  chief  for 
the  past  18  months  and  recently 
spearheaded  the  Oct.  1,  1990  conver¬ 
sion  of  the  Journal  to  morning.  He 
also  coordinated  a  $6.5  million  build¬ 
ing  expansion  and  press  installation. 
Prior  to  that,  he  was  publisher  of  the 
Warren,  Ohio,  Tribune  Chronicle  for 
three  years.  He  has  held  publisher/ 
CEO  positions  with  the  Troy,  N.Y., 
Record,  the  Mansfield,  Ohio,  News 
Journal  and  the  Lake  County,  Ohio, 
News-Herald. 

James  E.  Gressinger  replaces 
Rush  in  Lorain,  Ohio,  as  publisher  of 
the  Morning  Journal.  Gressinger  was 
previously  with  the  Long  Island 
weekly  group  Chanry  Communica¬ 
tions,  prior  to  its  sale  in  September. 
Previous  to  that  he  had  held  publisher 
positions  with  the  Tribune  Chronicle. 


Prior  to  that  he  had  been  publisher  of 
the  Glendale,  Calif.,  News  Press. 

C.  Thomas  Marschel  was  named 
publisher  of  Suburban  Publications 
Inc.,  a  weekly  group  in  Wayne,  Pa., 
replacing  Larry  I.  Singer.  Marschel 
was  formerly  president  of  Suburban 
Newspapers  of  Greater  St.  Louis 
Inc.,  where  he  spent  the  majority  of 
his  20-year  newspaper  career  in 
numerous  marketing  roles  before 
being  named  president  in  November, 
1988. 

Singer  moved  to  the  daily  Evening 
Phoenix  in  Phoenixville,  Pa.,  as 
publisher.  He  had  been  general  man¬ 
ager  in  Wayne  since  1986  before  being 
appointed  publisher  earlier  this  year. 
He  had  spent  13  years  with  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin  before  it  closed. 


Multimedia  Newspaper  Company 
of  Greenville,  S.C.,  has  announced  a 
restructuring  of  their  management 
support  group. 

Richard  B.  Wynne,  who  has  been 
vice  president/marketing  and  supervi¬ 
sor  of  five  of  the  company’s  proper¬ 
ties,  will  become  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  effective  Jan.  1. 

Thomas  J.  Stultz,  who  has  been 
vice  president/marketing,  will 
become  vice  president  of  the  com¬ 


the  most  exj^rienced 
executive  recruiting  Arm  in 
the  newspaper  industry 

Specialists  in  newspapers  and  broadcasting  for  two  decades. 
For  a  confidential  discussion,  call  708-991*6900. 
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pany,  overseeing  several  properties 
and  helping  to  develop  new  directions 
in  the  company’s  products  and  ser¬ 
vices. 

David  W.  Space,  who  has  been 
vice  president  and  director  of  adver¬ 
tising  sales  of  Greenville  News-Pied¬ 
mont  Company,  will  become  vice 
president/advertising  of  Multimedia. 


K.C.  Burton,  public  affairs  man¬ 
ager  at  the  Baltimore  Sun,  has  been 
named  manager  of  corporate  respon¬ 
sibility.  He  will  also  be  chairman  of 
the  company’s  corporate  contribu¬ 
tions  committee.  In  this  newly 
created  position.  Burton  will  be 
responsible  for  community  relations. 

Burton  has  served  for  the  past  two 
years  as  public  affairs  manager  and 
was  formerly  the  company’s  commu¬ 
nity  services  manager.  Prior  to  joining 
the  company  in  1986,  he  had  been  a 
public  relations  specialist  for  the  Bal¬ 
timore  City  mayoral  administration  of 
William  Schaefer,  now  governor  of 
Maryland. 


Marianne  Caponnetto,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal’s  director  of  strategic 
marketing,  has  been  named  director 
of  the  company’s  new  corporate  mar¬ 
keting  department. 

Corporate  marketing,  established 
Oct.  1  when  Bernard  T.  Flanagan 
became  Dow  Jones  vice  president/ 
marketing,  is  responsible  for  creating 
marketing  initiative,  developing  part¬ 
nerships  that  introduce  customers  to 
the  range  of  Dow  Jones  advertising 
possibilities,  and  coordinating  mar¬ 
keting  issues  companywide. 

Thomas  S.  Glass,  Journal  director 
of  advertising  agency  relations,  will 
work  with  the  department  by  selling 
new  partnership  programs  to  key  cus¬ 
tomers.  Maureen  Ahn,  Dow  Jones 
planning  and  economic  research  man¬ 
ager,  joins  the  department  as  associ¬ 
ate  director  of  corporate  marketing/ 
strategic  planning.  Linda  Kelly,  cre¬ 
ative  supervisor  of  Journal  marketing 
services,  becomes  promotion  man¬ 
ager. 


David  Broder,  nationally  syndi¬ 
cated  Washington  Post  political  cor¬ 
respondent  and  columnist,  is  the  1990 
George  Chaplin,  scholar-in-resi- 
dence  at  the  East-West  Center  in 
Honolulu,  Hawaii.  He  is  the  fourth 
scholar-in-residence  in  the  series, 
begun  to  honor  the  former  editor  in 
chief  of  the  Honolulu  Advertiser. 
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Wayne  Dillehay,  38,  a  Washing¬ 
ton-based  editor  and  former  congres¬ 
sional  staffer,  has  been  named  associ¬ 
ate  director  of  the  Center  for  Foreign 
Journalists  in  Reston,  Va.  He  was 
most  recently  editor  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Economy  magazine,  a 
bimonthly  with  a  worldwide  circula¬ 
tion  of  15,000.  Previously,  he  had 
worked  as  chief  of  staff  to  Rep. 
Charles  Schumer  (D-N.Y.)  and  as 
press  and  legislative  assistant  to  Rep. 
Edward  J.  Markey  (D-Mass.).  Dille¬ 
hay  has  also  been  a  writer  and  editor 
with  a  variety  of  publications  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  Cincinnati  and  Washington, 
D.C.,  since  1975.  He  succeeds  David 
Hume,  who  has  returned  to  active 
journalism  as  a  free-lancer. 

«  «  4c 

Three  appointments  have  been 
made  in  the  newsroom  of  thie  Newport 
(R.l.)  Daily  News.  Ken  Franckling 
has  been  named  city  editor.  He  moves 
from  UPI,  where  he  was  New 
England  writer  and  national  jazz  col¬ 
umnist.  He  will  continue  to  write 
about  jazz  for  the  Daily  News. 

Walter  Moody  has  been  named 
sports  editor.  He  moves  over  from  the 
Newport  News  (Va.)  Daily  Press, 
where  he  was  a  sportswriter. 

Sarah  Jenkins  has  been  named 
editor  of  the  opinion  page.  She  had 
been  city  editor  of  the  Daily  News. 
She  rejoins  the  paper  after  an  absence 
to  be  editor  of  the  Daily  Independent 
in  Conway,  N.H.  When  that  paper 
ceased  publication  after  three 
months,  she  returned  to  Newport  as 
opinion  page  editor  and  member  of 
the  copy  desk  staff. 

«  4c  4c 

Karen  Wada,  an  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
has  assumed  the  additional  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  editor  of  the  newspaper’s 
daily  View  section.  She  retains  final 
responsibility  for  editorial  hiring  and 
other  management  issues  and  also 
assists  Times  associate  editor  Nardo 
Zacchino  with  feature-oriented  edi¬ 
torial  projects.  She  reports  to  Shelby 
Coffey  III,  Times  editor  and  execu¬ 
tive  vice  president,  on  management 
issues  and  to  Zacchino  in  View- 


related  matters. 

Jim  Colonna,  an  associate  sports 
editor  for  the  Times,  has  been  named 
feature  projects  editor  for  the  news¬ 
paper.  He  is  responsible  for  develop¬ 
ment  of  special  feature  sections  and 
prototypes. 

Michelle  Williams,  formerly  fea¬ 
tures  editor  for  the  Rochester  (N.Y.) 
Democrat  and  Chronicle,  will  join  the 
View  section  staff  as  an  assistant  edi¬ 
tor  on  Dec.  3. 

Bill  Stall  has  been  named  state 
political  writer  for  the  Metro  section. 
He  replaces  John  Balzer  who  left 
Metro  to  open  the  Seattle  bureau  in 
June.  Stall  transfers  from  the  editorial 
page,  where  he  had  been  an  editorial 
writer  since  1984.  He  had  been  an 
interim  political  writer  during  the 
recent  state  election  season. 

4c  4c  4c 

Gail  Appleson,  a  member  of  the 
Reuter  Business  Report  unit  since  it 
was  established  four  years  ago,  has 
been  named  Reuter’s  first  U.S.  legal 
affairs  correspondent.  She  will  be 
responsible  for  covering  major  court 
cases  in  New  York,  New  Jersey  and 
Connecticut  and  for  general  U.S. 
legal  stories.  Before  joining  Reuters, 
she  was  an  associate  editor  at  Apparel 
Merchandising  monthly  and  a  legal 
affairs  reporter  for  the  National  Law 
Journal  and  the  American  Bar  Asso¬ 
ciation  Journal. 

4c  4c  4c 

Douglas  J.  Barnett  has  joined  the 
Gazette  Telegraph  in  Colorado 
Springs  as  advertising  director.  He 
will  be  responsible  for  the  overall 
operation  of  the  advertising,  market¬ 
ing  and  promotion  departments.  Bar¬ 
nett  was  advertising  director  of  the 
Las  Vegas  Sun  until  it  entered  into  a 
joint  operating  agreement  with  the 
Review  Journal. 

4c  4c  4c 

Suzanne  M.  Provencher  has 
recently  become  the  account  execu¬ 
tive  in  the  Boston  office  of  Branham 
Inc.,  located  in  Woburn,  Mass.  Prior 
to  joining  the  national  newspaper  rep¬ 
resentative  firm,  she  was  the  former 
account  executive  with  the  Boston 


office  of  Cresmer,  Woodward, 
O’Mara  &  Ormsbee  Inc.,  located  in 
Dedham,  Mass. 

4c  4c  * 

David  A.  Sjosten,  48,  until  last 
year  vice  president  of  operations  at 
the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram- 
Gazette  newspapers,  and  more 
recently  operating  a  Paxton,  Mass.- 
based  management  consulting  firm, 
has  been  named  general  manager  of 
the  Massachusetts  Municipal  Whole¬ 
sale  Electric  Co.  in  Auburn,  Mass.  He 
was  named  successor  to  former  gen¬ 
eral  manager  Gary  L.  Hunt,  who 
resigned  last  July  after  some  16 
municipal  utility  executives  signed  a 
letter  demanding  his  dismissal. 

4c  4c  4c 

William  L.  Winter,  director  of 
the  American  Press  Institute  since 
1987,  has  been  named  president  and 
executive  director  of  the  newspaper 
training  center.  Winter,  46,  came  to 
API  from  Pasadena,  Calif.,  where  he 
had  been  executive  editor  of  the  Star- 
News.  Earlier  positions  had  in¬ 
cluded  assistant  managing  editor/news 
for  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal,  bureau 
chief  for  the  Associated  Press  in 
Louisville,  Ky.,  and  executive  sports 
editor  of  the  Courier-Journal  and 
Louisville  Times. 
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OBITUARIES 


Harry  A.  Hindmarsh,  70,  who 
rose  from  a  job  sweeping  the  Toronto 
Star’s  pressroom  to  become  one  of  its 
owners,  died  Nov.  25  of  cancer. 

Hindmarsh,  also  known  for  his 
thoroughbred  horses  and  three 
breeding  and  training  farms,  worked 
as  everything  from  obituary  writer  to 
associate  city  editor.  At  15,  he  started 
at  the  bottom,  sweeping  out  the  press¬ 
room.  In  1948,  his  grandfather, 
Joseph  E.  Atkinson,  willed  the  paper 
to  the  Atkinson  Charitable  Founda¬ 
tion  to  be  run  by  Hindmarsh’s  father, 
Harry  C.  Hindmarsh.  When  provin¬ 
cial  legislation  forced  the  Star's  sale 
in  1958,  Hindmarsh  and  six  execu¬ 
tives  bought  the  paper.  His  maternal 
grandmother,  Elmina  Elliot,  was  one 
of  the  newspaper’s  first  female 
reporters. 

*  *  * 

Murray  Moler,  74,  a  former  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  the  Ogden  (Utah)  Stan¬ 
dard-Examiner  and  bureau  manager 
for  United  Press  International,  died 
Nov.  8  of  a  heart  attack. 

Moler  wrote  more  than  13,000  edi¬ 
torials  and  nearly  a  thousand  columns 
during  19  years  as  editor  of  the  news¬ 
paper's  opinion  pages.  Before  that  he 
had  spent  25  years  with  UPI,  most  of 
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that  titne  as  bureau  manager  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah.  Moler  retired  in 
1982. 


a  a  a 

Malcolm  Muggeridge,  87,  ajour- 
nalist  who  gained  celebrity  for  his 
caustic  commentaries  on  post-imper¬ 
ial  Britain,  died  Nov.  14  in  a  Sussex 
nursing  home. 

Muggeridge  never  fully  recovered 
from  a  stroke  he  suffered  three 
months  ago.  He  was  a  correspondent 
in  the  Soviet  Union  for  Britain's  lib¬ 
eral  Guardian  newspaper  from  1932- 
33.  He  was  mainly  a  free-lance  jour¬ 
nalist  but  also  held  high-powered  staff 
jobs  such  as  the  deputy  editorship  of 
Britain’s  conservative  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph,  and  editorship  of  the  satirical 
magazine  Punch. 

*  *  * 

John  J.  Pilch,  84,  former  president 
of  the  Chicago  Typographical  Union, 
who  rose  to  become  president  of  the 
international  group  died  Nov.  26. 
Pilch  guided  the  local  chapter  through 
one  of  its  most  critical  periods,  a  21- 
month  strike  against  Chicago's  major 
newspapers  that  began  in  November 
1947.  He  became  first  vice  president 
of  the  international  organization  in 
1958  and  was  elected  president  10 
years  later.  Pilch  held  that  post  until 
he  retired  in  1974.  He  began  his  union 
work  in  1936  when  he  was  elected 
recording  secretary  of  the  local  chap¬ 
ter,  and  in  1947,  was  elected  local 
president. 

t  *  >i! 

David  E.  Reed,  63,  a  senior  roving 
editor  of  Reader’s  Digest  and  a  for¬ 
mer  reporter  for  the  defunct  Chicago 
Daily  News,  died  of  cancer  Nov.  23. 

Reed  reported  from  more  than  100 
countries  and  covered  wars  in 
Vietnam,  Angola,  Nicaragua  and 
Cambodia.  Reed  began  his  43-year 
career  with  the  City  News  Bureau  of 
Chicago  in  1947,  then  joined  the  Daily 
News  two  years  later.  He  left  the 
newspaper  in  1953  to  join  U.S.  News 
&  World  Report  magazine,  then 
joined  Reader’s  Digest  in  19M.  He 
was  the  author  of  two  books.  One 
Hundred  and  Eleven  Days  at  Stanley¬ 
ville  about  the  Congo,  and  Up  Front 
in  Vietnam. 


*  *  * 

Jack  E.  Swift,  46,  vice  president 
and  executive  editor  of  the  Columbus 
(Ga.)  Ledger-Enquirer,  was  found 
dead  at  home  Nov.  1 5  of  w  hat  authori¬ 
ties  said  appeared  to  be  a  self-inflicted 
gunshot  wound. 

Swift  was  a  reporter,  a  sportswriter 
and  assistant  city  editor  with  newspa¬ 


pers  in  St.  Petersburg  and  Tampa, 
Fla.,  before  coming  to  Columbus  in 
1973.  He  began  writing  a  column  for 
the  Ledger-Enquirer  in  1974.  He 
became  press  secretary  for  Lt.  Gov. 
Zell  Miller  in  1977  but  returned  to  the 
Ledger-Enquirer  in  1979  as  associate 
editor  and  columnist.  He  became 
executive  editor  and  vice  president  of 
the  Ledger-Enquirer  in  1987. 

4:  %  !|l 

William  Vendetta,  84,  an  award¬ 
winning  news  photographer  for  the 
Chicago  Tribune  died  Nov.  26. 

He  began  in  1927  as  a  copyboy  for 
the  Tribune  and  became  a  photogra¬ 
pher  four  years  later.  After  serving  as 
a  captain  in  the  Army  Air  Force  in 
World  War  II,  he  worked  for  the  Chi¬ 
cago  American  for  three  years  in  the 
late  1940s.  His  work  was  honored  by 
the  Chicago  Press  Photographers 
Association,  the  Associated  Press 
and  the  newspaper  itself. 

*  !|! 

Carl  Vines  Jr.,  64,  a  former  news¬ 
man  for  United  Press  International 
and  arts  critic  for  the  Knoxville 
(Tenn.)  News-Sentinel,  died  Nov.  19 
rfter  being  ill  for  several  weeks. 

Vines  worked  as  a  reporter  and  edi¬ 
tor  for  several  newspapers  in  Georgia 
and  South  Carolina  before  joining 
UPI  in  South  Carolina  in  the  mid 
1960s.  In  1967,  he  became  manager  of 
the  wire  service’s  Knoxville  bureau. 
A  year  later,  he  married  Georgina 
Fry,  then  a  reporter  for  the  News- 
Sentinel  and  now  an  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor.  Vines  left  UPI  in  1978  to 
become  a  writer  and  editor  for  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  He  also 
was  a  symphony  and  theater  critic  for 
the  News-Sentinel.  Vines  retired 
from  TVA  in  1988. 

*  *  * 

Ruth  B.  Washington,  76, 
publisher  of  Los  Angeles’  leading 
black  newspaper,  the  Los  Angeles 
Sentinel,  died  of  cancer  Nov.  3(). 

She  moved  to  Los  Angeles  from 
Kansas  in  1940,  where  she  married 
Sentinel  founder  and  civil  rights 
activist  Leon  H.  Washington.  The 
paper,  founded  in  1933,  reached  a 
peak  circulation  of  56,000  in  the 
1960s.  In  recent  years,  circulation  had 
slipped  to  about  25,000.  Washington 
briefly  took  over  the  newspaper  when 
her  husband  became  ill  in  1948,  then 
served  as  business  manager.  She  was 
named  publisher  after  her  husband’s 
death  in  1974.  Under  her,  the  Sentinel 
emphasized  coverage  of  urban  com¬ 
munity  issues  and  events  and  civil 
rights. 
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Book  reviews 


The  ‘sob  sister’ 
journalists  and  the 
girl  on  a  swing 

Sob  Sister  Journalism.  Phyllis 
Leslie  Abramson.  (Westport,  Conn.: 
Greenwood  Press,  144  pages.)  $35. 

Thirty-five  years  ago  Ray  Milland 
(as  Sanford  White)  and  Farley  Gran¬ 
ger  (as  Harry  Thaw)  and  Joan  Collins 
(as  Evelyn  Nesbit  Thaw)  starred  in 
the  movie  The  Girl  in  the  Red  Velvet 
Swing. 

The  swing  in  real  life  had  been 
installed  at  the  pad  of  White,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  an  architectural  firm  that  built 
the  arch  in  Washington  Square  and 
the  earlier  Madison  Square  Garden  in 
New  York. 

Enter  Harry  Thaw,  heir  to  a  coal 
industry  fortune,  big-spender-about- 
town  who  liked  to  woo  and  whip 
young  girls.  With  a  sufficient  amount 
of  flowers  and  “charm” — whippings 
came  later — Thaw  won  the  affections 
of  the  teen-age  model,  sex  kit¬ 
ten  Evelyn  Nesbit,  and  married 
her. 

The  dashing  White  remained  in  the 
picture.  The  year  was  1906.  One  night 
at  a  rendition  of  a  musical  on  the 
rooftop  of  Madison  Square  Garden, 
Thaw  excused  himself  from  his  table 
and  went  over  to  White’s  table.  Thaw 
shot  White  three  times  in  the  head  and 
walked  calmly  away.  Thaw  told  his 
terrified  young  wife,  “I  have  prob¬ 
ably  saved  your  life.” 

There  you  have  the  basic  facts  that 
occasioned  one  of  the  most  sensa¬ 
tional  murder  trials  of  the  centu¬ 
ry. 

Now  comes  a  journalistic  study  of 
the  trial  and  selected  reporters  who 
covered  the  trial  and  made  it  more 
sensational  than  ever.  Abramson, 
who  is  president  of  the  Abramson 
Group  Inc.  in  Atlanta,  has  selected 
four  great  “sob  sisters,”  as  they  were 
dubbed  by  Irwin  Cobb,  who  was 
reporting  the  trial  for  the  New  York 
Evening  World.  Cobb  had  to  take 
a  back  seat  while  the  four  sob  sis¬ 
ters  —  superstars  of  their  respective 
media  — sat  at  a  special  table  in  front 
of  the  court. 

The  four  sob  sisters,  who  plumbed 
every  sentiment  that  would  stir  the 
reader  to  tears,  were:  Winfred  Black 
(“Annie  Laurie”),  International 
News  Service;  Elizabeth  Meriwether 
(“Dorothy  Dix”),  the  New  York  Jour¬ 
nal;  Nixola  Greeley-Smith  (grand¬ 


daughter  of  Horace  Greeley),  the  I 
New  York  World;  Ada  Patterson,  also  I 
the  New  York  Journal. 

The  basic  format  of  the  book  is 
intriguing.  As  the  trial  proceeds,  with 
the  world  clinging  to  every  prurient 
detail,  segments  of  the  trial  tran¬ 
scripts  are  presented.  Each  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  excerpts  from  the  four  sob 
sisters,  showing  how  they  developed 
the  proceedings  with  dripping  detail 
and  imagination. 

Commenting  on  a  cross-examina¬ 
tion  of  Evelyn,  Nixola  Greeley-Smith 
wrote: 

“Several  hundred  years  ago  when 
persons  under  suspicion  of  the  law 
refused  to  confess  their  guilt  they 
were  tortured  by  the  authorities  until 
they  admitted  it. 

“Justice  no  longer  tortures  the 
body.  The  rack  and  thumb-screw  are 
things  of  the  past.  Yet  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  greater  suffering  than’ that 
inflicted  in  the  name  of  the  law  in 
Justice  Fitzgerald’s  court  yesterday 
upon  Evelyn  Nesbit  Thaw. 

“Here  was  the  vivisection  of  a 
woman’s  soul,  the  tearing  from  it  of 
its  profoundest  secrets,  a  rending, 
wrenching,  merciless  digging  into 
its  depths  that  by  comparison  made 
the  rack  seem  less  hideous  and  aw¬ 
ful.  .  .  . 

“It  seemed  as  if .  .  .  Mr.  Jerome 
[the  prosecutor]  had  dragnetted  the 
sewers  of  the  world  for  crude  words, 
raw  phrases  that  cut  the  tortured  soul 
as  the  knot  draws  blood  from  the  tor¬ 
tured  body,  to  hurl  at  the  quivering 
woman  on  the  witness  stand.” 

The  sob  sisters  even  found  tears  for 
others.  When  the  trial  was  interrupted 
by  word  of  the  death  of  the  wife  of  a 
juror,  Dorothy  Dix  waxed  eloquent. 
She  began  a  lengthy  piece  on  the  poor 
widower:  “Tears  are  the  touch  of 
nature  that  makes  the  whole  world 
kin  .  .  .  .” 

An  introduction  to  the  book  puts 
the  trial  and  sob  sisters  into  context, 
noting  that,  in  the  industrialized  soci¬ 
ety,  women  of  all  classes  were  no 
longer  content  nor  understood  old 
roles.  They  “were  facing  changes  in 
lifestyles,  expectations,  and  responsi¬ 
bilities,”  all  of  which  led  to  a  great 
deal  of  “confusion”  about  the  role  of 
women. 

A  concluding  analysis  probes  the 
influence  of  the  sob  sisters.  The  sob 
sister  approach  has  left  its  mark 
on  the  entire  culture,  Abramson 
believes.  From  the  development  of 
advice  columns  to  movie  scripts  to 
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soap  operas,  and  stylistic  approaches 
developed  by  others,  the  influence  is 
“undisputed.” 

An  epilogue  traces  what  happened 
in  the  lives  of  the  principals  —  the 
four  sob  sisters,  Harry  Thaw,  and,  of 
course,  Evelyn  Nesbit  Thaw.  Thaw 
was  committed  to  an  insane  asylum, 
escaped,  and  fled  to  Canada  where  he 
was  regarded  as  a  hero.  He  was  re¬ 
turned,  retried,  declared  sane  and 
acquitted.  He  made  the  news  again 
when  he  kidnapped  and  brutally 
whipped  a  male  Kansas  City  teen¬ 
ager  and  later  a  nightclub  hostess.  He 
spent  some  more  time  in  a  mental 
institution  before  dying  at  76.  Evelyn, 
an  off-and-on  showgirl-actress,  tried 
suicide  twice,  but  lived  to  be  8 1 ,  dying 
in  1967.  In  her  last  interview,  Abram¬ 
son  points  out,  she  said,  “Sanford 
White  was  the  only  man  I  ever  loved.” 

*  *  * 

Investigative  Reporting.  Peter  Ben- 
jaminson  and  David  Anderson.  Sec¬ 
ond  Edition.  (Ames,  Iowa:  Iowa  State 
University  Press,  281  pages.)  $34.95. 
Paper,  $19.95. 

Former  Detroit  Free  Press  report¬ 
ers  Peter  Benjaminson  and  David 
Anderson  have  brought  their  popular 
1976  investigative  reporting  book  into 
the  1990s  by  adding  information  on 
the  FoIA  and  chapters  on  use  of  com¬ 
puters  in  investigative  work  in  the 
appendix  with  more  current  examples. 
Among  the  new  examples  is  an  Editor 
&  Publisher  article  by  George  Gar- 
neau  on  jou  nalists  accepting  honor¬ 
aria  from  government  officials, 
“Moonlighting  for  the  government” 
(Editor  &  Publisher,  Feb.  18,  1989). 

The  new  chapter  about  computers 
is  interesting  as  a  primer  but  could 
have  benefited  by  chronicling  some 
actual  searches. 

The  new  chapter  on  tv  investigative 
journalism  gives  an  acceptable 
defense  of  the  self-conscious  tech¬ 
niques  of  “tube”  journalism  which 
sometimes  shows  the  tv  reporter  in 
the  process  of  fact  gathering.  “Re¬ 
porters  seeking  to  tell  investigative 
stories  on  television  must  learn  to 
visualize  their  copy  and  obtain  those 
visuals  once  ♦hey  are  conceived.”  It 
is  advice  wnich  some  of  the  old 
gray  major  investigative  newspa¬ 
pers  and  even  this  rather  gray  in¬ 
vestigative  textbook  could  take  to 
heart. 

Nevertheless,  the  Anderson  and 
Benjaminson  investigative  book 
(Continued  on  page  32) 
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Future  of  preprints 

ING  meeting  considers  ad  insert  business  from  production  viewpoint 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

Deciding  whether  to  preprint 
inserts  may  at  first  seem  an  easy  mat¬ 
ter.  After  all,  the  business  has 
boomed  over  the  last  15  years. 

Newspapers  are  installing  faster 
presses  offering  high  volume,  flexi¬ 
bility  and  more  color  capacity  and 
quality  than  ever.  If  there  is  money 
to  be  made  inserting  free-standing 
inserts,  why  not  further  exploit  the 
big  market  and  the  big  new  presses  by 
also  printing  the  ads? 

A  further  look,  however,  shows 
slower  growth  ahead  for  a  product  for 
which  competition  is  stiff  and  profit 
margins  slim. 

One  of  the  fastest-growing  print 
categories  since  the  1970s,  the  market 
for  free-standing  ad  inserts  rose  in 
constant-dollar  value  from  $670  mil¬ 
lion  in  1976  to  $1.5  billion  in  1982, 
according  to  studies  cited  by  Barbara 
Gora,  Rockwell  Graphic  Systems’ 
single-width  press  pr^ucts  market¬ 
ing  manager. 

The  figures,  from  Printing  Industry 
of  America’s  “Print  2000’’  report  and 
from  the  Graphic  Arts  Marketing 
Intelligence  Service,  also  showed 
that,  throughout  the  1980s,  the  ad 
insert  business  increased  at  an  annual 
rate  of  8.9%. 

Gora  told  the  fall  meeting  of  the 
International  Newspaper  Group  that, 
while  the  insert  business  is  not  as 
volatile  as  some  may  believe,  it  does 
depend  on  national  and  regional  per¬ 
formance.  She  reported  that  regional 
“held  its  own,  while  national  adver¬ 
tising  really  slowed.”  The  leveling  in 
growth  was  attributed  mostly  to 
national  retail  consolidations.  She 
also  noted  some  shift  to  what  is  per¬ 
ceived  to  be  better  quality  from  gra¬ 
vure  printers. 

However,  the  outlook  for  inserts 
shows  annual  growth  slowing  to  3% 
or  4%,  said  Gora,  who  noted  that  the 
retail  environment  is  more  likely  to 
govern  insert  use  than  growth  or 
decline  in  newspapers’  circulations. 

Acknowledging  similar  activity  in 
Japan  and  Scandinavia,  Gora  called 
the  market  for  inserts  “primarily  a 
North  American  phenomenon,”  but  in 
North  America  it  is  a  phenomenon 
I  exploited  primarily  by  a  few  big  print- 
j  ers. 

I  The  top  10  North  American  print¬ 
ers  have  40%  of  the  insert  business. 


her  figures  showed.  As  the  bigger 
commercial  printing  companies  grew, 
some  specialized,  printing  only  FSIs. 
So  did  some  smaller  printers,  ex¬ 
panding  to  midsize  operations  after 
adding  heatset  equipment. 

Among  newspapers,  Gora  said  that 
about  two-thirds  of  those  with  circu¬ 
lations  under  25,OO0  print  commercial 
jobs  and  almost  half  in  the  50,000- 
100,000  circulation  range  take  com¬ 
mercial  work,  much  of  which  consists 
of  ad  inserts. 

Independent  operations  constitute 
61  of  the  insert  printers,  and  about 
three-quarters  derive  their  entire 
revenues  from  insert  printing.  Four 
out  of  five  get  their  business  directly 
from  the  advertiser. 


The  same  survey  also  noted  that 
61%  of  respondents  said  customers 
were  asking  about  their  products’ 
recyclability,  a  factor  to  be  added  into 
costs,  quality  and  delivery. 

While  FSIs  bring  business  for  those 
inserting  them,  not  all  newspapers  are 
prepared  to  go  after  the  business  of 
printing  them.  The  competition  is 
already  tough  because  profit  margins 
are  very  small  in  the  business.  Among 
newspaper  companies  that  have  tried 
insert  printing,  several  ING  attendees 
reported  less-than-satisfactory 
results. 

In  the  meantime,  any  trend  toward 
increased  regionalization  of  advertis¬ 
ing  will  mean  more  frequent  changes, 
shorter  runs,  more  zoning  and  more 
control  by  local  retail  management, 
Gora  continued.  Newspapers  will 
need  to  contribute  more  information 
on  their  readership  and  offer  help  in 
product  design. 

As  ROP  advertising  declined  in  the 
industry,  the  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dis¬ 
patch  rose  to  the  challenge  by  going 
beyond  inserting  and  zoning.  It  prints 
the  inserts  and  publishes  25  local 
weeklies  instead  of  zoned  editions, 
said  production  director  Robert  L. 
Tucker. 

While  the  Dispatch’s  own  press  and 


packaging  potential  has  been  signifi¬ 
cantly  enlarged  with  new  facilities 
and  equipment,  the  company’s  com¬ 
mercial  subsidiary  opei  Jtes  two  Har¬ 
ris  V25  presses,  one  with  heatset 
capability  for  printing  on  commercial 
stock.  Those  presses  also  print  the 
paper’s  weekly  television  listings 
book  and  color  comics. 

The  Houston  Chronicle’s  opera¬ 
tions  and  technical  services  director. 
Dale  Nissen,  described  similar  contri¬ 
butions  from  his  company’s  commer¬ 
cial  printing  subsidiary.  The  Chroni¬ 
cle  breaks  down  ad  packages  by 
single  ZIP  codes.  Design  and  printing 
are  also  provided  for  the  paper’s  This 
Week,  a  Wednesday  local  news  and 
advertising  package  that  goes  to 


almost  a  million  households  (more 
than  half  nonsubscribers)  in  many 
small-target  zones. 

Gora  cautioned  that  companies  that 
use  their  newspaper  presses  for  both 
their  daily  editions  and  their  insert 
business  “can’t  do  both  as  well.” 
Like  the  Dispatch  and  Chronicle,  she 
said  a  press  needs  to  be  dedicated  to 
insert  work. 

According  to  Karen  Slattery, 
advertisers  are  also  wary  of  assigning 
a  dual  role  to  newspaper  presses.  The 
production  manager  at  the  Seattle 
Times  Co.,  which  prints  both  the 
Times  and  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer, 
said  that,  while  insert  printing  is  not 
now  under  serious  consideration,  a 
sampling  of  advertisers  who  were 
asked  if  they  would  want  her  com¬ 
pany  to  print  their  inserts  wondered  if 
their  work  would  take  a  back  seat  to 
newspaper  production  and  what  that 
might  mean  for  them. 

“They’re  really  concerned  about 
getting  bumped  off  the  press,”  she 
said. 

The  Times  is  also  undergoing 
expansion,  with  ground  broken  in 
summer  for  a  new  production  plant 
north  of  Seattle.  TKS  presses  at  the 
new  Dispatch  plant  and  Goss  presses 
(Continued  on  page  32) 


Acknowledging  similar  activity  in  Japan  and 
Scandinavia,  Gora  calied  the  market  for  inserts 
“primarily  a  North  American  phenomenon.” 
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LEGAL  BRIEFS 


Charges  dropped 
against 
former  editor 

A  district  justice  in  Feasterville, 
Pa.,  on  Nov.  20  dismissed  charges  of 
impersonating  a  state  deputy  attorney 
general  and  harassing  a  Bucks  County 
man  against  Theodore  N.  Beitchman, 
who  resigned  as  editor  in  chief  of  the 
Johnstown  (Pa.)  Tribune-Democrat 
after  his  arrest  Oct.  1 . 

District  Justice  Susan  McEwan 
dropped  the  charges,  saying  that  a 
crime  had  been  committed,  but  it 
could  not  be  shown  that  Beitchman 
was  the  one  who  made  the  phone  calls 
while  claiming  to  be  the  state  deputy 
attorney  general  to  Henry  Mali- 
now«!ki. 

Larry  Hudson,  managing  editor  of 
the  Tribune-Democrat,  testified  that 
on  March  13,  the  day  the  calls  were 
made,  he  had  supervised  production 
of  the  newspaper.  Beitchman  said  he 
left  work  after  a  half-hour  because  of 
illness.  Beitchman  denied  also  mak¬ 
ing  any  calls  to  Malinowski,  who  had 
sued  his  brother  to  recover  money  for 
car  repairs.  The  prosecution  pre¬ 
sented  phone  records  showing  the 
calls  were  made  from  the  Johnstown 
newspaper. 

When  Beitchman  resigned,  he  said 
he  suspected  that  there  was  conspir¬ 
acy  to  set  him  up  and,  after  the  case 
was  dismissed,  he  told  the  Associated 
Press,  “I  have  to  get  a  job  and  restore 
my  reputation.” 

Bucks  County  Chief  Deputy  Dis¬ 
trict  Attorney  Ted  Fritsch  said  he  was 
considering  refiling  charges  in  the 
case,  using  additional  evidence,  but 
he  declined  to  elaborate. 

Appeals  court 
rules  in  favor 
of  Boston  Globe 

The  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
1st  Circuit  has  ruled  in  favor  of  the 
Boston  Globe  in  a  case  deciding  the 
issue  of  post-trial  access  to  a  list  of 
jurors  in  a  criminal  case. 

In  a  precedent-setting  opinion,  the 
court  ruled  a  federal  judge  cannot 
withhold  a  jury  list  from  the  public 
after  a  trial  unless  the  judge  deter¬ 
mines  that  jurors  are  at  special  risk  of 
personal  harm.  It  is  the  first  ruling  by 
a  federal  appeals  courts  on  the  issue 
of  post-trial  access. 

The  panel  of  three  judges  in  a  27- 


page  decision  said  that  to  withhold  the 
names  of  jurors  from  the  public  and 
the  news  media  contradicts  the  demo¬ 
cratic  principle  of  an  open  judicial 
process.  Anonymity  may  be  accept¬ 
able  in  exceptional  cases,  said  the 
judges,  but  “the  prospect  of  criminal 
justice  being  routinely  meted  out  by 
unknown  persons  does  not  comport 
with  democratic  values  of  accounta¬ 
bility  and  openness.” 

“In  a  democracy,”  they  said,  “a 
criminal  trial  should  not,  as  a  rule,  be 
decided  by  anonymous  persons.” 

The  Globe  had  sued  U.S.  District 
Court  Judge  Edward  F.  Harrington 
who  denied  access  to  a  jury  list  in  a 
trial  earlier  this  year  of  a  prominent 
Boston  defense  attorney  and  several 
others  accused  of  conspiracy  to  con¬ 
ceal  illegal  drug  profits. 

Harrington  denied  a  reporter 
access  to  the  list  after  the  trial 
because  the  jurors  asked  that  their 
names  not  be  released  and  because 
interviews  of  jurors  “for  the  sole  pur¬ 
pose  of  exploiting  the  content  of  their 
deliberations”  would  “demean  the 
administration  of  justice.” 

The  attorney  was  acquitted  by  Har¬ 
rington  prior  to  jury  deliberations  in  a 
trial  that  later  found  two  others  guilty 
of  conspiracy  to  defraud  the  United 
States.  The  Globe  had  hoped  to  ques¬ 
tion  the  jurors  on  their  reaction  to  the 
judge’s  directed  verdict  of  acquittal. 

The  judges  said  jurors  retain  the 
right  not  to  talk  to  the  media  or  public 
when  asked  about  their  deliberations, 
but  they  stressed  the  jurors’  duty  to 
the  process  of  criminal  justice  out¬ 
weighs  any  desire  they  might  have  to 
maintain  privacy. 

“Knowledge  of  jurors’  identities 
allows  the  public  to  verify  the  impar¬ 
tiality  of  key  participants  in  the 
administration  of  justice,  and  thereby 
ensures  fairness,  the  appearance  of 
fairness  and  public  confidence  in  that 
system,”  the  judges  wrote. 

N.Y.  lawyer 
group  seeks 
to  open  records 

Recommendations  to  strengthen  a 
proposal  that  would  bar  the  sealing  of 
most  civil  court  records  were  submit¬ 
ted  recently  by  the  New  York  State 
Bar  Association’s  Special  Committee 
on  Media  Law. 

The  committee’s  17-page  statement 
was  submitted  to  Matthew  T.  Cros- 
son,  chief  administrator  of  the  courts. 
In  September,  Crosson  had  circulated 
for  comment  a  proposal  to  limit  seal¬ 


ing  drafted  by  the  Advisory  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Civil  Practice  of  the  Office  of 
Court  Administration. 

The  Media  Law  Committee’s  com¬ 
ment  goes  beyond  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  Advisory  Committee  in 
attempting  to  insure  broader  access  to 
court  filings  in  civil  suits.  The  bar 
^oup  recommends  a  court  rule  prohib¬ 
iting  judges  from  sealing  civil  court 
records  unless  sealing  is  essential  and 
the  sealing  order  is  narrowly  tailored. 
The  OCA  group  had  recommended  a 
lower  standard  requiring  only  good  1 
cause  to  justify  sealing. 

The  bar  committee  also  recom¬ 
mended  that  before  a  sealing  order  is 
signed,  there  must  be  a  court  hearing 
after  reasonable  notice  is  given  to  the 
public.  The  OCA  Advisory  Commit¬ 
tee  had  supested  that  whether  or  not 
a  pre-sealing  hearing  occurred  was 
entirely  at  the  discretion  of  the  judge. 

Robert  D.  Sack  of  New  York, 
authored  the  committee’s  statement. 
The  bar  group’s  study  viewed  the 
numerous  U.S.  Supreme  Court  and 
federal  and  state  cases  establishing 
constitutional  rights  of  access  by  the 
public  to  documents  on  file  in  civil 
suits.  The  committee  urged  that  the 
constitutional  principles  should  con¬ 
trol  or  at  least  inform  whatever  rules 
emerge  governing  access. 

The  committee  argued  that  the 
OCA  proposal  inadequately  protects 
the  constitutional  and  common  law 
rights  of  access  which  courts  have 
established. 

The  bar  committee  statement 
argued  that,  “The  work  of  state 
courts  is  the  public’s  business.  There 
can  be  no  public  review  of  the  court’s 
work  unless  court  documents  are 
open  to  public  inspection.”  The  com¬ 
mittee  also  argued  that  civil  court 
documents  under  seal  should  be 
unsealed  on  a  finding  of  good  cause. 

Lawyer  sues 
newspaper 

An  attorney  sued  the  Pittsburgh 
(Pa.)  Post-Gazette  and  an  investiga¬ 
tive  reporter  for  libel,  claiming  his 
practice  was  hurt  by  articles  about  a 
state  supreme  court  justice. 

The  lawsuit,  filed  by  James  A.  Ash¬ 
ton  against  the  newspaper  and 
reporter  Bill  Moushey,  seeks  $20,000 
in  damages.' 

It  said  an  article  published  in  July 
1989  would  have  caused  readers  to 
believe  that  Ashton  improperly 
helped  Justice  Rolf  Larsen  buy  prop¬ 
erty  for  less  than  it  was  worth  and  that 
(Continued  on  page  32) 
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NEWS/TECH 

Anilox  offset  conversion 

Keyless  offset  technology  pioneered  by  ANPA  and  developed 
by  Crabtree  Vickers  performs  well  In  New  Jersey 


By  George  E.  Botsko 

The  Sunday-Friday  Burlington 
County  Times  (circulation  45,000 
weekdays,  50,000  Sundays),  in  Wil- 
lingboro,  N.J.,  serves  a  densely 
populated  area  just  across  the  Dela¬ 
ware  River  from  Philadelphia,  where 
it  competes  against  four  heavy¬ 
weights:  Gannett’s  Camdem  Courier- 
Post,  Knight-Ridder’s  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  Newhouse’s  Trenton  Times 
and  Journal  Register  Co.’s  (formerly 
Ingersoll  Newspapers’)  Trentonian. 
The  numerous  area  weeklies  are 
mostly  voluntary-pay  or  free-delivery 
papers.  Weekly,  biweekly  and  month¬ 
ly  shoppers  also  serve  the  area.  We  do 
not  lack  for  competition. 

Our  press,  a  1968  Goss  Metro  with 
open  fountains,  is  relatively  young  in 
view  of  the  number  of  impressions  (or 
signatures)  run.  Aside  from  a  couple 
of  “cutdowns,”  it  still  runs  on  most  of 
its  original  bearings,  rollers  and  cylin¬ 
ders.  The  press  has  provided  22  years 
of  experience  running  process  color 
in  newspapers  and  commercial  web 
printing. 

The  anilox  experience 

In  1982,  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association’s  former  Eas¬ 
ton,  Pa.,  Research  Institute  was 
looking  for  a  test  site  for  its  anilox 
system.  It  went  into  the  BCT’s  press¬ 
room. 

The  system  provides  a  blade  and  an 
ink  roller  engraved  with  cells  that 
contain  a  volume  of  ink  replenished 
on  each  revolution  of  the  roller  as  it 
passes  by  the  ink  reservoir.  The  doc¬ 
tor  blade  shaves  off  the  excess  ink  and 
the  roller  transfers  the  ink  to  the 
forms. 

Ink  supply  adjustments  are  to  the 
blade  and  fountain  manifold  clear¬ 
ance.  Once  adjustments  are  made, 
they  remain  constant. 


(Botsko  is  Burlington  County  [N.J.] 
Times  production  director.  The  above 
is  drawn  from  his  presentation  at  the 
1990  America  East  conference  in  Her- 
shey,  Pa.,  and  from  a  subsequent  con¬ 
versation.  He  reports  continued  satis¬ 
faction  with  Civilox  but  as  yet  no  fur¬ 
ther  unit  conversions,  citing  difficult 
economic  times,  both  for  newspapers 
and  their  suppliers.) 


When  Ed  Brooks  and  Fred  Werner 
of  ANPA  and  a  group  of  our  person¬ 
nel  set  about  to  install  the  device  on 
our  Metro,  we  had  not  the  faintest 
idea  of  how  long  it  would  take.  Figur¬ 
ing  on  a  couple  of  days,  as  we  got  into 
the  work  it  became  apparent  we  could 
complete  it  the  same  day.  It  took 
about  nine  hours. 

We  decided  to  test-run  it  on  the 
next  day’s  edition  of  the  BCT.  To  our 
surprise  it  printed  very  well.  It  was 
like  having  a  baby  born  —  we  were 
oveijoyed  with  our  success  and  did 
not  realize  there  were  going  to  be 
dirty  diapers. 

At  that  point,  we  were  using  a 
chrome  roller  with  250  mechanically 
engraved  cells  per  inch  (62,500  cells 
per  square  inch).  It  printed  a  little 
light.  Pamarco  then  came  up  with  a 
tungsten  carbide  anilox  roller  that  had 
a  much  longer  life.  It  gave  a  density 
equal  to  the  rest  of  the  newspaper. 


The  first  dirty  diaper,  however, 
showed  up  halfway  through  the  sec¬ 
ond  edition  on  the  first  press  run  of 
the  new  roller,  when  the  blade  wore 
out  and  everything  went  black. 

Inspection  revealed  the  anilox 
roller  needed  polishing,  which  cor¬ 
rected  that  problem.  Just  when  it 
looked  as  though  the  baby  were 
growing  OK,  streaking  started  on  the 
printed  page.  I  imagine  we  should 
have  looked  into  disposable  diapers 
because  there  was  a  lot  more  crap  to 
come  before  our  baby  grew  up. 

We  found  that  by  just  agitating  the 
ink  a  little  with  an  ink  knife  the  streaks 
went  away.  About  this  time,  ANPA 
research  engineer  Harshad  Matalia 
got  involved,  coming  up  with  ideas  to 
clean  a  steady  supply  of  dirty  diapers. 

A  pump  system  was  added  to  the 
ink  tray,  where  it  circulated  the  ink  to 
take  care  of  the  agitation.  A  series  of 
baffles  and  ports  to  circulate  the  ink 
eliminated  most  of  the  streaking.  A 


manageable  system  was  achieved 
after  considerable  work  on  the  pump, 
baffle  and  port  configuration. 

The  next  step  was  a  laser-engraved 
Micro-Ceramic  roller  developed  by 
Union  Carbide  —  the  type  we  now 
use.  The  quality  control  of  the  laser 
gives  the  roller  a  long,  consistent  life. 
We  have  not  worn  out  a  roller  in  the 
last  five  years. 

Micro-Ceramic  rollers  and  the  ink 
tray  configuration  enabled  the  BCT  to 
run  the  system  with  varying  degrees 
of  success  until  1987.  During  this  time 
we  tested  spiral  brush  and  spray  dam¬ 
peners  on  the  anilox.  We  also  ran  ink 
from  all  the  major  ink  companies  and 
even  ran  letterpress  ink  in  the  unit 
with  some  success. 

Offset  Civilox 

English  pressmaker  Crabtree  Vic¬ 
kers  bought  the  ANPA  anilox  inking 
design  in  1987,  then  approached  us 
with  a  plan  to  develop  a  Civilox  sys¬ 


tem  for  high-speed  web  offset.  We 
reached  agreement  to  participate  and 
by  November  CV  engineers  moved  in 
to  test  the  ANPA  anilox  device  we 
had  installed. 

Crabtree  Vickers  tested  the  amount 
of  moisture  on  the  plate  during  a  press 
run,  the  anilox  roller’s  cells  and  ink 
volume,  and  spraybar  dampeners 
inside  and  outside  the  press.  They 
even  installed  an  idler  roller  on  the 
outside  form  roller  to  get  as  consistent 
a  product  as  possible.  Dave  Gault  of 
CV  picked  every  scrap  of  information 
that  was  in  the  heads  of  the  BCT  press 
crew.  Needless  to  say,  1  was 
impressed  by  their  thoroughness. 

The  first  (Zivilox  production  model 
was  installed  in  the  press  in  March  of 
1988.  After  six  years  of  the  pro¬ 
totype’s  problems,  1  had  all  the  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  world.  The  Civilox  sys¬ 
tem  printed  four  great  press  runs.  All 
involved  were  congratulating  them¬ 
selves  on  the  great  success  when 


To  our  surprise  it  printed  very  weii.  it  was  iike 
having  a  baby  born  —■  we  were  overjoyed  with  our 
success  and  did  not  reaiize  there  were  going  to  be 
dirty  diapers. 
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The  solution  to  the  problem  was 
addressed  from  a  number  of  different 
angles: 

•  Obtain  an  anilox  roller  with 
physical  properties  that  attract  oil- 
base  ink  and  repel  water. 

•  Find  an  ink  formula  better  able  to 
absorb  moisture  (and  be  able  to  pre¬ 
dict  the  maximum  point  of  water  con¬ 
tamination  of  the  ink). 

/  feel  keyless  offset  is 
here  to  stay  and  will 
become  a  major  force  in 
the  near  future. 


•  Be  sure  the  volume  of  ink  avail¬ 
able  to  the  roller  was  adequate  to  fill 
the  anilox  cells  on  each  revolution  to 
prevent  water  from  entering  the  roller 
metal  itself. 

•  Have  an  ink  tray  of  sufficient 
volume  that  evaporation  by  pump  agi¬ 
tation  and  temperature  rise  would 
offset  moisture  gained  within  the  ink 
supply  of  the  Civilox  system. 

Manufacuters  have  been  able  to 
develop  anilox  rollers  with  properties 
for  the  different  types  of  inks  and 
printing  processes  used  today.  The 
product  we  now  use  is  a  sealed  Micro- 
Ceramic  roller  with  copper-coated 


NEWSPAPER  FLEXO  PRESS 

FOR  SALE:  MAN/Roland  —  Hoe  Flexo  newspaper 
printing  press  with  a  23  9/16"  paper  cut-off.  Recently  taken 
out  of  production  at  Rocky  Mountain  News. 

•  3:2  Hoe  Colormatic  folder  •  One  MAN/Roland  press  console 

(with  spare  3:2  folder)  •  G.E.  controllers — newly  rewired 

•  Seven  Flexoman  mono  units  •Two  skip  slitters — one  on  high  side 

•  One  Flexoman  four-color  unit  balloon,  one  on  lower  side  former 

•  Three  Flexoman  color  decks — total  •  Hoe  Colormatic  superstructure  with 

of  21  print  couples  a  three-high  nest  of  angle  bars  in  front 

•  Eight  42"  Hoe  RTFs  with  of  folder  and  a  Hve-high  nest  of  angle 

MAN/Roland  solid  state  upgrade  bars  behind  folder 

Press  capacity  —  128  broadsheet  pages  —  one  full  color  lead,  24  pages  of  spot  color.  All  Anilox  rolls  are 
Pamarco  360/3.5  ceramic,  with  less  than  14,000,000  print  revolutions.  Presently  uses  an  .081"  plastic  doctor  blade. 
Plate  cylinders  are  undercut  to  accommodate  a  .058"  cushion.  Plate  lock-up  is  a  K&F  magnetic  four-pin  no  bend. 

The  press  is  supported  by  a  Flexsys  Ink  Management  System,  a  W.R.  Grace  LF  100  Platemaker,  and  a 
Multi-line  Punch-Trim  Verifier.  All  are  included  in  the  sell  price  of  $5  million.  For  more  qppxppQ 

information  call  Mr.  Paul  Gledhill,  vice  president/operations  at  the  Rocky  Mountain  News,  9|S 
in  Denver,  CO  (303)  892-5105.  Hi  HOWARD 
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cells.  Sealing  is  necessary  to  keep 
moisture  from  permeating  the  metal 
of  the  roller  and  the  copper  coating 
makes  it  very  receptive  to  ink. 

The  ink  was  formulated  to  be  able 
to  absorb  28%  moisture  as  a  maxi¬ 
mum.  That  was  a  great  help  as  we 
could  measure  the  increase  of  mois¬ 
ture  before,  during  and  after  each 
press  run.  In  the  final  prototype,  a 
20%  maximum  was  achieved. 

Making  the  required  ink  volume 
available  to  the  roller  by  pump  pres¬ 
sure,  blade  clearance,  manifold  pres¬ 
sure  and  volume  of  ink  pumped 
through  the  whole  system  helped 
solve  the  proliiem  of  streaking,  but 
was  a  lot  harder  to  accomplish  than  it 
sounds. 

The  size  of  the  ink  tray,  fountain, 
etc.,  that  would  maintain  moisture  at 
less  than  20%  was  accomplished  with 
a  system  of  ink  surface  flow  through 
the  use  of  an  agitation  system  and 
circulating  pumping.  This  system  was 
overdesigned  to  enable  the  regulation 
of  moisture  content  to  be  held  con¬ 
stant  by  an  increase  of  one  or  both 
variables. 

Millions  of  copies  later 

These  systems  were  thoroughly 
tested  and  calibrated  to  have  an  opti¬ 
mum  operating  range.  Civilox  was 
(Continued  on  page  31) 


streaking  resumed.  In  the  best  tradi¬ 
tion  of  the  electronic  age,  we  had  a 
“crash.”  Our  confidence  was  really 
shaken. 

The  engineers  then  embarked  on  a 
study  from  the  ground  up.  Roller  set¬ 
tings  were  checked;  pump  and  mani¬ 
fold  pressures  were  checked;  ink  for¬ 
mulations  were  analyzed  for  moisture 
content,  temperature,  rise  of  temper¬ 
ature  during  press  run  and  flow  char¬ 
acteristics  before,  during  and  after 
press  run;  fountain  solutions  were 
analyzed;  alternate  dampening  sys¬ 
tems  were  tested. 

It  took  two  to  three  weeks  before 
we  found  the  real  culprit  was  the  ani¬ 
lox  roller  itself.  It  became  water 
receptive  —  the  more  water  it  took 
on,  the  less  ink,  in  a  never-ending 
cycle. 

The  method  used  to  prove  finally 
where  the  problem  was  and  to  check  it 
was  very  innovative.  When  the  water 
contamination  was  discussed,  one  of 
our  press  supervisors  hit  on  the  idea 
of  drying  out  the  roller  with  his  hair 
dryer.  It  worked.  The  roller  was 
cleaned  of  ink,  then  dried  with  the 
hair  dryer. 

The  next  press  run  was  clean  and 
without  any  streaking.  Blacks  were 
solid  and  the  halftones  were  consis¬ 
tent,  but  we  did  not  kid  ourselves. 
Water  contamination  would  be  back. 
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Plain  Dealer  to  build  new  plant 

$210  million  production  and  distribution  facilities  to  open  in  1994 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

The  Plain  Dealer  announced  it  will 
construct  a  new  production  facility  on 
an  84-acre  site  in  suburban  Brooklyn, 
about  12  miles  southwest  of  down¬ 
town  Cleveland. 

It  will  spend  $70  million  to  erect  the 
new  plant  and  twice  that  sum  to  equip 
it  with  new  press  and  post-press  sys¬ 
tems. 

The  news  comes  just  when  U.S. 
newspapers  are  wondering  whether 
declining  bottom  lines  are  result¬ 
ing  from  a  cyclical  economic  slump 
or  structural  change  in  their  indus¬ 
try. 

While  other  recent  construction, 
expansion  and  modernization  proj¬ 
ects  are  the  realization  of  earlier 


plans  formulated  in  better  economic 
times  (some  plans  and  projects 
reportedly  have  since  been  put  on 
indefinite  hold)  the  Plain  Dealer  has 
chosen  to  invest  during  the  1990s  in 
plant  and  equipment.  And  while  other 
newspapers  have  frozen  hiring,  the 
Plain  Dealer  says  it  will  invest  further 
to  expand  its  staff  and  zoning. 

“We’re  very  fortunate  to  have  the 
ownership  that  has  the  faith  in  this 
marketplace  and  in  this  property  to 
make  the  kind  of  commitment  that 
we’re  making,’’  Plain  Dealer 
publisher  Alex  Machaskee  told  E&P. 

Construction  begins  next  month 
and  is  expected  to  be  completed 
by  early  1994,  according  to  the 
newspaper.  The  Austin  Company, 
based  in  Cleveland,  was  chosen  to 
design,  engineer  and  construct  the 
new  facility. 

News  and  business  offices  will 
remain  downtown  at  the  Plain  Deal¬ 
er’s  Superior  Avenue  headquarters. 
The  paper  said  it  will  continue  to 
employ  about  1,100  people  within 
Cleveland  and  estimates  that  about 
500  employees  will  work  at  the  new 
plant. 

Ohio’s  largest  paper,  the  Plain 
Dealer  circulates  more  than  428,000 


daily  copies  and  almost  561,000  Sun¬ 
day  copies. 

“We  determined  that  we  simply  do 
not  have  the  room  to  expand  our  pres¬ 
ent  building  to  accommodate  the  new 
printing  and  distribution  equipment 
while  simultaneously  producing  a 
daily  newspaper,’’  said  Machaskee. 

In  looking  at  more  than  100  possible 
sites,  the  company  considered  loca¬ 
tion,  size  and  configuration,  sur¬ 
rounding  development,  local  taxes, 
utilities,  rail  service,  transportation 
networks,  fiber  optics,  existing  and 
potential  infrastructure  improve¬ 
ments,  comparative  operating  costs 
and  environmental  conditions. 

Machaskee  said  environmental 
review  cannot  determine  a  site’s 


“ultimate  environmental  risk,’’  and 
that  a  site  with  a  long  history  of  exten¬ 
sive  industrial  use  “raises  issues  of 
health  and  safety  for  our  employees.’’ 

The  Plain  Dealer  narrowed  its 
choice  to  the  Brooklyn  site  and  the 
former  Collinwood  Railroad  Yard  in 
Cleveland.  According  to  Machaskee, 
Brooklyn  was  chosen  as  most  suitable 
from  long-term  operational  and  eco¬ 
nomic  standpoints. 

At  Interstate  480  and  Tiedeman 
Road,  the  site  is  as  yet  undeveloped, 
requiring  little  preparation  or  envi¬ 
ronmental  remediation,  which  the 
paper  said  could  otherwise  delay  such 
a  sizable  project. 

The  publisher  said  a  tax  abatement 
offer  by  Cleveland  was  refused 
“because  that  could  have  compro¬ 
mised  our  editorial  integriiy  to  com¬ 
ment  on  future  tax  abatement  propos¬ 
als.’’ 

Nevertheless,  Machaskee  had  high 
praise  for  efforts  by  the  city’s  mayor, 
council  president  and  other  officials 
on  behalf  of  the  Collinwood  site  and 
other  Cleveland  locations.  In  a  pre¬ 
pared  release,  he  said  he  regretted 
being  unable  to  keep  the  paper’s 
entire  operation  within  the  city. 

Spending  on  new  plant  and  equip¬ 


ment  was  said  to  complement  other 
investments  in  staff,  technology  and 
facilities.  Among  them  he  listed  hiring 
several  dozen  reporters  and  editors  in 
the  last  year,  expanded  sports,  busi¬ 
ness  and  fashion  coverage,  three  new 
suburban  news  bureaus,  further  com¬ 
puterization  of  newspaper  opera¬ 
tions,  creation  of  five  county  zone 
editions  and  plans  for  zone  editions 
within  Cleveland  and  Cuyahoga  Coun¬ 
ty  and  “a  major  study  to  measure 
readership  of  every  element  of  the 
newspaper.’’ 

Newspapers  produced  at  the  new 
plant  are  expected  to  offer  later  news 
and  sports  coverage,  more  neighbor¬ 
hood  news,  and  improved,  more  col¬ 
orful  reproduction  of  photos  and 
graphics.  Advertisers  will  benefit 
from  the  paper’s  ability  to  offer  more 
and  better  color,  more  zoning  and 
greater  flexibility  in  ad  placement. 

“We’re  excited  about  it  because  of 
what  it’s  going  to  bring  to  our  read¬ 
ers,"  Machaskee  said,  citing  “exten¬ 
sive  use  of  four-color  photographs  for 
news  and  features  and  advertising,” 
later  deadlines,  “and  a  shorter  print¬ 
ing  window”  to  help  improve  distri¬ 
bution.  He  said  the  paper  looks  for¬ 
ward  to  going  over  to  a  two-part  run 
with  advance  and  final  printing. 

Concerning  equipment  selection, 
Machaskee  said  no  decisions  had 
been  made  but  that  it  was  “getting 
down  to  the  wire  with  two  press  ven¬ 
dors”  (for  TKS  offset  or  Goss  Color- 
liner)  for  the  five  eight-unit  presses 
the  Plain  Dealer  wants. 

He  said  management  “will  be 
looking  at  modern  paper-handling 
techniques”  that  will  include 
automatic  guided  vehicles.  For  post¬ 
press,  he  said  management  awaits 
proposal  replies  from  mailroom  sys¬ 
tems  vendors. 

The  Plain  Dealer  is  a  member  of  the 
Newhouse  Newspaper  group,  for 
which  The  Austin  Company  has  pro¬ 
vided  similar  services  at  dailies  in 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  Alabama  and  Oregon. 

INSI  in  N.J. 

Integrated  Newspaper  Systems  Inter¬ 
national  has  announced  its  new  ad¬ 
dress  at  1589  Lamberton  Rd.,  Trenton, 
N.J.  8061 1 ;  telephone  (609)  393-9293. 


It  will  spend  $70  million  to  erect  the  new  plant  and 
twice  that  sum  to  equip  it  with  new  press  and  post¬ 
press  systems. 
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Anilox 

(Continued  from  page  29) 

now  ready  for  real  testing. 

Crabtree  Vickers  told  us  in  July 
1989  to  run  it  till  it  crashes.  So  far,  we 
have  run  over  seven  million  copies. 
More  than  two  million  signatures 
were  run  without  a  blade  adjustment; 
more  than  three  million  ran  without  a 
blade  change.  It  seems,  as  the  system 
runs  longer  and  longer,  less  adjusting 
is  necessary  on  the  blade.  It  takes 
about  10  minutes  to  change  a  blade  on 
the  press. 

That’s  where  we  are  now  with  key¬ 
less  inking.  The  Civilox  in  our  press  is 
performing  well.  I  feel  keyless  offset 
is  here  to  stay  and  will  become  a 
major  force  in  the  near  future. 

While  more  equipment  (computer- 
controls  and  scanners  to  transfer  ink 
settings  to  press)  is  added  to  conven¬ 
tional  ink  control  systems,  the  Civilox 
approach  is  to  eliminate  as  much  run¬ 
ning  gear  as  possible  for  simpler, 
more  energy-efficient  operation,  with 
fewer  parts  requiring  less  mainte¬ 
nance.  With  routine  maintenance,  it  is 
trouble  free. 

For  example,  the  Civilox  unit  ran 
on  40%  less  current  than  the  other 


press  units;  there  was  less  ink  used 
and  no  oversetting.  Eliminating  ink 
adjustment  reduces  manning,  con¬ 
stant  ink  density  can  help  reduce 
ruboff,  waste  reduction  was  conser¬ 
vatively  estimated  at  50%,  and  fewer 
bearings  to  replace  and  rollers  to  set 
or  recover  mean  less  maintenance. 


I  think  keyless  color  is  going  to 
create  some  wear  problems  because 
of  the  pigments.  The  effect  of  water 
contamination  in  color  inks  is  also 
greater.  To  get  the  color  bright 
enough  you  have  to  change  the  base 
of  the  oil,  but  it  is  a  chemistry  prob¬ 
lem,  not  a  printing  problem. 


AM  International:  Takeover  threat  is  myth 


Continuing  whispers  that  AM 
International  Inc.  faces  a  takeover  by 
its  Japanese  minority  investor  is 
nothing  but  a  myth ,  its  chairman  say s . 

“The  idea  that  Komori  [Printing 
Machinery  Co.  Ltd.]  wants  to  buy 
this  company  is  a  myth  that  is  a  very 
damaging  and  debilitating  thing  for 
this  company  year  after  year.  It  is  not 
true.  Mr.  Komori  has  no  interest  in 
buying  AM  International,”  Merle 
Banta,  AM’s  chairman  and  (TEO,  told 
the  annual  stockholders  meeting  in 
Chicago. 

Komori,  a  Tokyo-based  bank  note 
printer,  acquired  an  8.3%  stake  in  AM 
in  1987,  raising  fears  it  was  looking  to 
mount  a  hostile  takeover.  That  same 
year,  the  two  sides  reached  a  stand¬ 
still  agreement  that,  until  November 
1991,  Komori  will  not  increase  its 
stake  or  try  to  seat  its  own  directors. 


Banta  also  complained  about  sug¬ 
gestions  in  the  financial  press  that  the 
company  is  low  on  cash  or  has  con¬ 
templated  Chapter  11  bankruptcy 
protection.  Neither  is  true,  he  said. 

AM  now  has  about  $3  million  more 
in  government  securities  than  in  bor¬ 
rowing  from  banks,  he  said. 

At  the  meeting,  AM  also 
announced  a  new  credit  line  agree¬ 
ment  with  its  nine-member  banking 
group,  providing  for  $50  million. 

Banta  acknowledged  AM  was  hit 
hard  in  fiscal  1990,  not  only  by  the 
slump  in  the  newspaper  and  graphic 
industries,  but  also  by  its  ongoing  cor¬ 
porate  restructuring  efforts. 

For  the  fiscal  year  ended  July  31, 
AM  said  it  had  a  net  loss  of  $41.5 
million,  or  $1  a  share,  on  revenues  of 
$876.5  million.  It  said  the  first-quarter 
for  fiscal  1991  was  up  11.4%. 


E&P's  January  26th 
Telecommunications 
Pullout  Section  will  take  an 
indepth  look  at  the  new  audiotext, 
videotext  and  fax  newspaper  technologies 
and  what  they  mean  to  newspapers. 

Are  they  profitable?  Do  they  help  increase  advertising 
or  circulation?  Do  they  increase  the  marketing  database 
for  the  newspaper?  Find  ouf  from  the  experts  and  those  in 
the  industry  who  are  paving  the  way  for  newspapers  with 
this  new  and  exciting  profit  center. 

Call  your  E&P  sales  representative  today  and  reserve  your  space 
in  this  unique  pullout  section  dedicated  completely  to  the  topic 
Telecommunications  in  newspapers. 
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PNNAF  grant 


Preprints 


(Continued  from  page  26) 


Governor 

(Continued  from  page  14) 


the  Sacramento  Bee. 

“It’s  heartening  when  a  public  offi¬ 
cial  as  important  as  the  governor  pays 
attention  to  commentators  in  the 
press,"  Mandel  said.  “On  the  other 
hand,  he  should  be  sophisticated 
enough  to  know  there’s  a  difference 
between  my  column  and  the  reporters 
who  sought  to  interview  him.  They 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  column. 
But  it’s  encouraging  when  public  offi¬ 
cials  are  thin-skinned  rather  than 
imperious.  Otherwise,  there  is  no  way 
to  get  to  them.” 

Bee  executive  editor  Gregory  E. 
Favre  said  his  newspaper’s  exclusion 
“apparently  has  something  to  do  with 
his  [Deukmejian’s]  feeling  toward 
individual  newspapers.” 

He  noted  that  the  Bee  endorsed 
Deukmejian  in  his  second  guberna¬ 
torial  campaign  but  has  been  critical 
of  “much  of  his  administration.” 

Favre  added  that  Deukmejian  has 
been  particularly  irked  by  the  Bee’s 
hard-hitting  columnist,  Dan  Walters, 
who  has  rapped  the  governor  at  vari¬ 
ous  times. 

The  editor  recalled  that  Deukme¬ 
jian  once  went  on  Fresno  radio  to 
denounce  Walters. 

McCulloch  derived  little  solace 
from  the  governor’s  inclusion  of  the 
Examiner  in  a  group  interview. 

“He’s  going  to  say  the  same  thing 
each  time  so,  if  we’re  not  in  the  first 
individual  interviews,  what  we  get 
will  be  an  old  story,”  he  commented. 


Sues 

(Continued  from  page  27) 


Larsen,  in  turn,  asked  another  judge 
to  give  favorable  treatment  to  one  of 
Aston’s  clients. 

The  suit  says  Aston  acted  properly 
and  the  Post-Gazette  articles  were 
false. 

Post-Gazette  editor  John  Craig  and 
Moushey  declined  to  comment,  say¬ 
ing  they  had  not  received  a  copy  of  the 
lawsuit. 

—  AP 


Bureau  relocates 

PR  Newswire  has  relocated  its 
Detroit  bureau  within  Southfield, 
Mich.  The  nine-person  bureau  is  now 
in  the  Travelers  Towers,  26555 
Evergreen  Road,  Suite  1710,  South- 
field,  Mich.  48076-4206. 


A  $16,000  grant  to  Alaska  journal¬ 
ism  programs  has  been  made  by  the 
Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper  Asso¬ 
ciation  Foundation. 

Based  on  the  recommendation  of 
its  Journalism  Education  Committee, 
the  fund  will  give  $9,000  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Alaska  at  Fairbanks  and 
$7,000  to  the  University  of  Alaska  at 
Anchorage. 

PNNA  members  visited  both 
schools  last  May. 

Several  other  Northwest  journal¬ 
ism  schools  and  departments  have 
benefited  from  PNNA  grants.  The 
grants  are  designed  to  enhance  the 
professional  training  of  students. 

Recently,  foundation  trustees 
voted  to  seek  voluntary  1991  contri¬ 
butions  from  PNNA  newspapers  at 
the  rate  of  30  per  subscriber,  the  same 
amount  as  in  1990. 


remains  perhaps  among  the  top  three 
books  for  investigative  reporting, 
after  the  Investigative  Reporters’  and 
Editors’  reference  handbook  and  the 
late  Paul  Williams  textbook  on  inves¬ 
tigative  reporting. 

Hiley  Ward 


Ham  Smith.”  What  do  her  friends  at 
the  bridge  table  call  her?  William? 

A  paper  1  once  worked  for  ran  a 
picture  of  Mrs.  William  Smith.  Our 
readers  must  have  been  confounded 
that  day  when  the  ‘s’  was  accidently 
left  off  “Mrs.”  in  the  cutline. 

If  relevant  to  the  story,  we  can  add 
“Dorothy  Smith  is  the  wife  of  William 
Smith.” 

Another  offensive  use  of  titles  is 
“Mr.  Bush.”  Calling  the  president 
“Mr.  Bush”  makes  it  sound  as  though 
he  is  not  the  president.  Simply  call¬ 
ing  him  “Bush”  or  “the  president,” 
clearly  identifies  President  George 
Bush.  If  Barbara  Bush  should  become 
president,  why  call  her  “Mrs.  Bush”? 

Why  continue  to  turn  off  young 
readers  by  using  an  ancient  form  of 
identifying  people?  Why  continue  dis¬ 
crimination?  Why  not  get  with  it  and 
use  the  language  of  the  1990s? 

Todd  S.  Bergmann 
Fostoria,  Ohio 


at  the  Times’  North  Creek  satellite 
plant  provide  the  papers  with  sub¬ 
stantial  color  capacity. 

Round-the-clock  printing  may 
seem  to  make  the  most  of  investments 
in  high-capacity,  color-capable  news¬ 
paper  presses,  and  new  presses,  such 
as  the  Goss  Colorliner,  aim  for  com¬ 
mercial-quality  printing. 

But  from  the  Star  Tribune:  News¬ 
paper  of  the  Twin  Cities  in  Minnesota, 
manufacturing  vice  president  Curtis 
Bok  said  other  presses  are  needed  for 
other  jobs.  He  noted  that  while  news¬ 
paper  presses  are  run  only  for  a  small 
part  of  the  day,  much  of  the  rest  of  the 
time  is  or  should  be  devoted  to  main¬ 
tenance  to  achieve  the  daily  dependa¬ 
bility  the  newspaper  industry  relies 
upon. 

In  contrast  to  that  scenario,  Gora, 
from  the  commercial  side  of  Rockwell 
Graphic  Systems,  said  users  of  the 
C700  press  run  it  the  better  part  of  the 
day,  every  day,  week  after  week  with 
only  monthly  maintenance.  She  said 
the  press  is  designed  for  such  use  but 
requires  that  the  maintenance  be  reg¬ 
ular. 

Of  newspaper  and  commercial 
printing,  Nissen  said  “You 
can’t  .  .  .  integrate  the  two.”  When 
his  company  cannot  accommodate  an 
advertiser,  he  said,  the  work  is  jobbed 
out  and  the  advertiser  does  not  know 
whose  press  it  is  run  on. 

On  the  business  side,  however, 
Nissen  said  commercial  inserts  are 
run  on  newspaper  deadlines,  and  “the 
newspaper  salesperson  can  sell  any¬ 
thing,”  ROP  or  FSl. 

At  The  Columbian,  in  Vancouver, 
Wash.,  commercial  jobs  printed  on 
the  company’s  Metro  presses  report¬ 
edly  could  interfere  with  newspaper 
production.  A  move  was  made  to  Com¬ 
munity  presses,  at  the  same  time  sav¬ 
ing  on  newsprint  with  a  changed 
cutoff  but,  after  15  years,  the  com¬ 
mercial  side  was  closed  down  early 
last  year. 


Name  change 

The  Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph  and 
News  has  changed  its  name  back  to 
the  Macon  Telegraph,  which  it  had 
been  known  by  until  a  merger  seven 
years  ago. 

The  name  change  marks  the  disap¬ 
pearance  of  the  last  vestige  of  the 
Macon  News,  the  daily  afternoon 
newspaper  that  was  merged  with  the 
Macon  Telegraph  in  1983. 


Letters 

(Continued  from  page  5) 


Book  reviews 

(Continued  from  page  25) 
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Daily  News 

(Continued  from  page  10) 

the  state’s  public  employee  unions 
were  filing  a  grievance  claim  in 
Albany  against  the  governor,  accus¬ 
ing  him  of  failing  to  negotiate  in  good 
faith  over  proposed  furloughs  for 
state  workers. 

Cuomo  has  said  he  does  not  feel  the 
state  employees’  union  leaders  are 
truly  representing  union  workers.  He 
said  he  has  sought  to  speak  directly  to 
union  members  employed  by  the 
state,  but  has  been  prevented  from 
doing  so  by  union  leaders. 

O’Connor,  whose  father  was  a 
unionized  gold  leafer,  told  the  rally  of 
an  estimated  6,500  people,  “To  lose 


unionism  would  be  to  go  back  to  the 
days  worse  than  slavery.’’ 

O’Connor  was  among  those  urging 
a  U.S.  Senate  committee  to  outlaw 
the  hiring  of  permanent  replacement 
workers  during  a  strike. 

The  hiring  of  at  least  800  permanent 
replacements  is  a  major  obstacle  to 
ending  the  strike. 

U.S.  Senator  Howard  Metzen- 
baum  (D-Ohio)  has  proposed  a  bill 
aimed  at  outlawing  the  hiring  of  per¬ 
manent  replacements  during  strikes. 

Commenting  on  the  Daily  News’ 
decision  to  advertise  for  replacement 
workers  prior  to  the  strike  and  to 
bring  them  in  immediately  after  the 
spontaneous  walkout  of  32  drivers  on 
Oct.  25,  Metzenbaum  said,  “This  pat¬ 
tern  of  conduct,  if  accurately  re¬ 
ported,  suggests  a  carefully  designed 
plan  to  convert  an  isolated  labor 


grievance  at  one  facility  into  an  all-out 
war.’’ 

Metzenbaum  held  hearings  on  his 
proposed  bill  in  New  York  on  Dec.  1 1 
and  said  “there  is  a  reasonably  good 
chance’’  such  a  bill  would  pass  in  the 
next  Congress. 

“Then  the  question  is  whether  the 
president  will  sign  it,”  he  added. 

Hoge  could  not  attend  the  Metzen¬ 
baum  hearing  because  he  was  in  Chi¬ 
cago  meeting  with  the  Tribune  Co. 
board.  Instead  he  submitted  a  state¬ 
ment  in  which  he  supported  a  1938 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  decision  that 
gave  companies  the  right  to  hire  per¬ 
manent  replacements. 

The  News  continues  to  publish 
with  virtually  all  major  retail  ad¬ 
vertisers  having  abandoned  it.  The 
News  is  expected  to  lose  $85  million 
this  year. 


ANPA  board  issues  statement  on  New  York  newspaper  strike 


In  a  rare  but  not  unprecedented 
move,  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association’s  board  of 
directors  issued  a  statement  con¬ 
demning  “the  wave  of  violent  ac¬ 
tions”  that  have  “sharply  limited  the 
ability  of  New  Yorkers  to  have  access 
to  the  New  York  Daily  News.” 

During  a  pressmen’s  strike  at  the 
Washington  (D.C.)  Post  in  the  late 
1970s,  the  ANPA  board  issued  a 
similar  statement  condemning  union 
violence  against  a  newspaper. 

Charles  T.  Brumback,  chief  execu¬ 
tive  officer  of  the  Daily  News’  parent 
Tribune  Company  and  a  member  of 
the  ANPA  board,  was  not  present 
during  the  drafting  and  discussion  of 
the,  statement  and  did  not  vote  on  its 
adoption. 

The  ANPA  board  statement  read: 
“The  First  Amendment  to  the  U.S. 
Constitution  embodies  our  national 
commitment  to  guarantee  our  citizens 
the  right  to  pick  and  choose  among 
competing  newspapers  and  the  edito¬ 
rial  viewpoints  and  information  they 
contain. 

“The  critical  issues  in  this  city 


demand  an  informed  electorate,  able 
to  decide  for  itself  how  we  should 
tackle  problems  like  the  New  York 
economy.  Restricting  the  public’s 
choice  of  newspapers  acts  as  a  prior 
retraint  on  expression,  gravely  under¬ 
mining  our  American  system  of  free 
speech. 

“The  vicious  violence  that  has 
been  widely  reported  has  intolerably 
affected  our  ability  to  remain 
informed.  It  is  tragic  to  see  violence 
perpetrated  against  a  newspaper  and, 
more  shockingly,  against  individuals. 

“Leaders  of  government,  law 
enforcement  officials  and  interested 
groups  and  citizens  should  do  all 
within  their  power  to  see  that  the  law 
is  enforced.  New  Yorkers  must  be 
guaranteed  —  by  their  government  — 
the  right  to  obtain  any  newspaper 
offered  to  the  public.  Individuals 
should  be  protected  against  intimida¬ 
tion  and  violence. 

“Interest  groups  and  individuals 
should  see  it  to  be  in  their  best  long¬ 
term  interests  to  preserve  the  unique 
New  York  marketplace  of  ideas.  This 
can  be  secured  only  if  all  who  wish  to 


offer  the  Daily  News  are  free  to  do  so, 
and  if  violence  is  prevented.” 

Solidarity  members 
join  News  pickets 

Five  members  of  the  Solidamosc 
delegation  from  Poland  were  sched¬ 
uled  to  join  New  York  Daily  News 
strikers  on  the  picket  line  on  Dec.  13. 

Joining  the  picket  lines  in  front  of 
the  Daily  News  building  were:  And¬ 
rzej  Smirnow,  a  member  of  Solidar- 
nosc’s  National  Commission  and  the 
Mazowsze  Regional  Council;  Rys- 
zard  Jedrzejczak,  president  of  the 
National  Organization  of  Metalwork¬ 
ers  affiliated  with  Solidamosc;  Mar¬ 
ian  Plewako,  chairman  of  the 
National  Coordinating  Commission 
of  Chemical  Workers;  Zdzislaw 
Zugaj,  member  of  the  executive  coun¬ 
cil  of  Steelworkers  of  Solidamosc  and 
vice  president  of  the  local  metallurgy 
division  of  the  steelworkers’  organi¬ 
zation;  and  Edward  Sciubiduo,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  national  section  of  the 
Shipbuilders  Organization  of  Solidar- 


Magazine  found  liable 
in  ‘gun  for  hire’  ad  lawsuit 


A  federal  district  court  jury  has 
found  Soldier  of  Fortune  magazine 
liable  for  $12.4  million  in  damages  for 
publishing  a  “gun  for  hire”  ad  that 
was  blamed  for  the  1985  killing  of  a 
businessman. 

The  lawsuit,  brought  by  the  sons  of 
Richard  Braun,  sought  $120)  million. 


The  sons  contended  that  their 
father’s  business  associate  had  used 
the  ad  to  arrange  to  have  their  father 
killed. 

In  a  similar  previous  lawsuit,  a 
Houston  jury  had  awarded  a  $9.4  mil¬ 
lion  verdict  against  the  magazine. 
That  award  was  reversed  on  appeal. 


Privacy 

(Continued  from  page  13) 


will  better  enable  the  public  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  happened  and  that  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  the 
agency  has  no  legal  justification  for 
withholding  the  tapes. 

The  Times  had  won  two  lower 
court  decisions  before  the  latest  rul¬ 
ing  by  the  federal  appeals  court. 
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Magazine  would  run  the  ‘unsyndicated’ 

Tomorrow’s  Comics*  is  scheduied  to  start  next  spring;  meanwhiie, 
a  TC  contract  provision  irking  cartoonists  has  been  dropped 


By  David  Astor 

A  company  called  Argonaut  Enter¬ 
tainment  plans  to  start  a  magazine 
next  spring  which  it  says  could  help 
cartoonists  get  syndicated. 

Such  a  publication  is  good  news  to 
aspiring  creators,  although  three  car¬ 
toonists  called  E&P  earlier  this  fall  to 
express  concern  about  certain  clauses 
in  Argonaut's  contract.  But  the 
clauses  most  objectionable  to  cre¬ 
ators  have  now  been  dropped  or 
changed,  according  to  Argonaut 
president  Harold  Tieger  and  one  of 
the  cartoonists  who  was  reinter¬ 
viewed. 

Tomorrow’s  Comics  magazine  will 
feature  “the  world’s  best  and  bright¬ 
est  unsyndicated  comic  strip  cre¬ 
ators”  as  well  as  other  humorists, 
according  to  an  Argonaut  advertise¬ 
ment  which  ran  in  publications  such 
as  E&P,  Cartoonist  Profiles,  and 
WittyWorld. 

“We  are  not  a  syndicate,”  con¬ 
tinued  the  submissions-seeking  ad. 
“Instead,  we  hope  to  help  you  even¬ 
tually  become  syndicated  or  establish 
other  ways  to  receive  a  meaningful 
income  from  your  talent.” 

Tieger  —  a  33-year-old  attorney 
who  has  focused  on  entertainment 
law  —  said  Tomorrow’s  Comics  can 
do  this,  by  providing  up-and-coming 
cartoonists  with  a  regular  audience, 
reader  feedback,  and  “a  proven  track 
record.” 

The  Cincinnati-based  comics  fan 
said  he  came  up  with  the  idea  for 
Argonaut  a  couple  of  years  ago  after 
thinking  about  how  syndicates  sign 
only  a  handful  of  new  features  from 
among  the  “thousands  and  thousands 
and  thousands  of  submissions”  they 
receive. 

“What’s  happening  to  all  the  great 
work  that  isn’t  being  signed?”  Tieger 
remembered  asking  himself. 

Tieger  found  three  primary  part¬ 
ners  and  others  to  join  him  in  forming 
Argonaut,  and  began  running  the  ads 
seeking  submissions.  He  said  hun¬ 
dreds  of  U.S.  and  foreign  creators 
responded,  with  over  15  of  them  sub¬ 
sequently  signed  to  contracts  as  of 
early  December.  Tieger  added  that 
submissions  are  still  welcome. 


Plans  call  for  the  first  issue  to 
appear  in  the  spring  of  1991  and  the 
second  in  the  fall.  Tomorrow’s  Com¬ 
ics  would  then  publish  at  least  eight 
times  a  year  from  1992  on,  according 
to  Argonaut. 

The  company  envisions  a  reader- 
ship  of  “no  less  than  an  average  of 
1,000,000  per  publication  month” 
after  1994  —  including  free  and  paid 
circulation  and  a  “significant  college 
audience.” 

When  asked  if  this  readership  pre¬ 
diction  was  overly  optimistic,  Tieger 
acknowledged  that  it  is  a  “tough 
time”  to  start  a  magazine  or  do  well 
with  an  existing  one.  But  he 
expressed  confidence  that  a  “high- 
quality”  publication  like  the  Argo- 
napt  one  will  succeed  because  “there 


Trading  lives  for  oil? 


Mauldin  in  Mideast 

Editorial  cartoonist  Bill  Mauldin’s 
“Saudi  Sketchbook”  is  being  distrib¬ 
uted  by  North  America  Syndicate. 

The  winner  of  two  Pulitzer  Prizes 
traveled  to  the  Persian  Gulf  with  Sam 
Donaldson  for  a  Thanksgiving  Day 
segment  on  ABC-TV’s  Prime  Time 
Live  show. 

In  the  segment,  Mauldin  stated,  “I 
wish  [Bush]  would  stop  this  drumbeat 
of  we’re  out  to  put  a  dictator,  an  Adolf 
Hitler,  a  little  Hitler,  in  his  place. 
We’ve  been  able  to  live  with  little 
Hitlers  for  a  long  time  in  this  century. 
Many  of  them  I  thought  we  should 
have  gotten  this  rough  with  and  this 
tough  with,  and  we  haven’t.  We’ve 
put  up  with  them  when  it  seemed  to 
serve  our  interests.” 

Some  of  the  sketches  feature  Maul¬ 
din’s  famous  “Willie  and  Joe”  soldier 
characters  from  World  War  II. 


aren’t  too  many  people  who  don’t  like 
comics.” 

Creators  can  pull  out  of  their  Argo¬ 
naut  agreements  if  Tomorrow’s 
Comics  doesn’t  reach  specific  reader- 
ship  goals  in  1991,  1992,  1993,  1994, 
and  beyond,  according  to  a  copy  of  a 
contract  a  cartoonist  mailed  to  E&P. 

The  contract  also  contains  numer¬ 
ous  other  provisions,  such  as  the 
promise  of  a  small  “tribute”  fee  of 
$25  per  issue  for  cartoonists  after  they 
are  with  Tomorrow’s  Comics  for  a 
year.  There  is  no  payment  to  creators 
before  that  12-month  period. 

Also,  Argonaut  receives  33%  of  the 
income  on  work  it  generates  for  cre¬ 
ators.  Tieger  explained,  by  way  of 
example,  that  a  consumer  products 
company  might  see  a  strip  in  Tomor¬ 
row’s  Comics  and  want  to  hire  the 
creator  to  do  some  drawing  for  them. 
The  cartoonist  would  not  have  to  take 
the  job,  he  added. 

The  contract,  prior  to  its  recent 
revision,  also  contained  clauses  giv¬ 
ing  Argonaut  10%  of  income  gener¬ 
ated  by  creators  without  Argonaut’s 
help.  This  fee  continued  even  if  a 
creator  opted  to  leave  Argonaut  for 
syndication  or  other  reasons. 

“I  wasn’t  anxious  to  give  them  10% 
of  my  income  for  the  rest  of  my  life,” 
said  a  cartoonist,  in  explaining  why  he 
hesitated  to  sign  with  Argonaut  after 
being  offered  a  contract  earlier  this 
fall. 

The  cartoonist,  who  asked  to 
remain  anonymous,  told  E&P  that  the 
elimination  of  the  10%  requirement 
was  a  “great  development.” 

Tieger  said  Argonaut  pulled  the 
10%  provision  because  it  wanted  cre¬ 
ators  to  be  happy.  He  added  that  he 
believes  the  company  can  still  make  a 
profit  via  circulation  and  advertising 
revenues  from  Tomorrow’s  Comics 
as  well  as  the  aforementioned  33% 
fees  it  would  receive. 

The  Argonaut  president  stated  that 
he  doesn’t  want  to  hurt  any  creator’s 
chance  for  future  success  with 
“entangling”  agreements  that  might 
scare  off  a  syndicate.  Tieger  said 
Argonaut  would  even  drop  the  33%  it 
was  entitled  to  (for  work  it  generated) 
if  a  syndicate  signing  a  former  Tomor¬ 
row’s  Comics  contributor  insisted. 
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The  anonymous  cartoonist  said  he 
thinks  it  would  be  more  fair  if  Argo¬ 
naut  received  20%  rather  than  33%  of 
the  income  from  work  it  introduces 
creators  to,  but  added  that  he  really 
has  “no  big  problems”  with  the  con¬ 
tract  now  that  the  10%  provision  is 
gone. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  cartoonist 
said  he  likes  Argonaut's  ambitious 
readership  goals.  “I  don’t  know  if 
they  can  get  those  high  numbers,  but 
they  do  give  you  an  out,”  he  com¬ 
mented. 

The  cartoonist  said  he  also  likes  the 
general  concept  of  Tomorrow’s 
Comics.  He  noted  that  competition 
from  the  magazine  may  move  some 
newspapers  to  give  the  funnies  more 
prominence,  and  added  that  the  Argo¬ 
naut  publication  would  be  the  kind  of 
alternate  medium  for  comics  that 
“Calvin  and  Hobbes”  creator  Bill 
Watterson  of  Universal  Press  Syndi¬ 
cate  has  talked  about  (see  E&P, 
November  4,  1989). 

Despite  the  Argonaut  contract’s 
positives,  the  cartoonist  said  this 
year’s  revelations  about  disgraced 
syndication  attorney/agent  Arnold 
Schwartzman  have  made  him  ner¬ 
vous  about  inking  any  agreement 
without  investigating  it  thoroughly. 

“I’m  being  careful,”  he  said,  not- 


Holiday-time  stories  Buckeye  State  show 


Over  a  dozen  holiday  stories  from 
sources  such  as  the  New  York  Times, 
E  —  The  Environmental  Magazine, 
Family  Circle,  Parenting,  and  the 
Washingtonian  are  being  distributed 
by  the  New  York  Times  Syndicate. 

The  pieces  discuss  an  “Earth- 
friendly”  Christmas,  what  various 
celebrities  want  from  Santa,  holiday 
videos,  large  gift  books,  how  to  make 
family  gatherings  live  up  to  expecta¬ 
tions,  and  more. 

ing  that  he  has  had  an  attorney  study 
the  Argonaut  contract.  “I’m  being 
real  paranoid  in  this  post-Schwartz- 
man  world.” 

One  of  the  two  other  cartoonists 
who  called  E&P  made  similar  com¬ 
ments  relating  to  the  formerly  Day- 
ton,  Ohio-based  Schwartzman,  who 
ran  up  a  client’s  credit  card  for  per¬ 
sonal  use,  lied  to  creators  about  their 
syndication  possibilities,  forged  a 
syndicate  executive’s  signature  on  a 
bogus  contract,  and  more  while  pub¬ 
licly  championing  creators’  rights 
(see  E&P,  October  13,  etc.). 

Tieger  agreed  that  creators  who  are 
deciding  whether  or  not  to  sign  a  con¬ 
tract  should  retain  a  lawyer.  He  also 


An  exhibit  called  “Black  &  White  & 
Read  All  Over  (Comic  Art  in  Ohio)” 
is  running  through  (December  28  at 
ArtSpace/Lima,  67-65  Town  Square, 
Lima,  Ohio. 

The  show  —  which  has  the  work  of 
past  and  current  cartoonists  —  is  cur¬ 
ated  by  David  Adams  and  Dan  Birt- 
cher,  contributors  to  King  Features 
Syndicate’s  “New  Breed”;  and  Jerry 
Hertenstein,  entertainment  writer 
and  cartoonist  at  the  Lima  News. 

agreed  that  Schwartzman’s  behavior 
has  created  a  climate  of  mistrust  in  the 
features  world,  but  added  that  it  might 
be  a  “blessing  in  disguise”  if  it  makes 
creators  more  careful  in  the  future. 

The  Argonaut  president  —  whose 
company  is  based  at  10901  Reed  Hart¬ 
man  Hwy.,  Suite  102,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio  45242  —  told  E&P  that  he  is  a 
Duke  University  and  UCLA  law 
school  graduate  who  went  on  to  work 
as  an  attorney  in  the  Cincinnati-based 
Taft,  Stettinius  &  Hollister  law  firm 
from  1982  to  1985  before  going  into 
private  practice. 

Tieger  still  runs  an  investment  con¬ 
sulting  firm  with  Argonaut  partner 
(Continued  on  page  36) 


TV  TOONS.  LOONY  BUT  TRUE. 


Richard  Orlin  grew  up  in  the  age  of  televi¬ 
sion.  Along  with  a  lot  of  your  readers.  Who 
are  tied  to  the  tube  today,  as  well  as  to  your 
entertainment  pages. 

Those  readers  will  laugh  at  and  love  Odin's 
pokes  and  prods  about  living  in  A.D.  TV.  And 
they'll  enjoy  his  comic  punches  at  VCRs, 


satellite  TVs,  soap  operas  and  other  media. 
Along  with  our  other  comics  packaged 
weeldy,  including  Sports  Trivia  and 
Teeing  Off. 

Call  toll-free  800-445-4555*  for  a  free 
sample  of  TV  Toons.  A  big  part  of  our  Comics 
package  that  ties  up  readership  and  revenues. 


P.O.  Box  190  •  San  Diego,  CA  92112-0190 
*Alaska,  California,  Hawaii  and  Canada,  call  collect  (619)  293-1818. 
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Barry  Elkus,  according  to  an  article 
on  Tomorrow’s  Comics  in  the 
November  8  Cincinnati  Post,  which 
said  the  magazine  venture  is  requiring 
a  “six-figure  investment.” 

Press  freedom  book 

The  First  Amendment  Book  by 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Association  col- 
umnist  Robert  Wagman  will  be 
released  May  1  to  coincide  with  the 
bicentennial  celebration  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights. 

Publishing  the  volume  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  will  be  Pharos 
Books,  a  sister  company  to  NEA  and 
United  Feature  Syndicate. 

The  book  will  explain  the  history, 
meaning,  and  application  of  the  First 
Amendment;  discuss  landmark 
Supreme  Court  decisions  dealing  with 
freedom  of  speech  and  the  press;  and 
more. 

Included  will  be  personal  accounts 
of  First  Amendment  challenges  and 
issues  written  by  over  30  editors  at  the 
Boston  Globe,  Dallas  Morning  News, 
London  Sunday  Times,  New  York 
Times,  Orlando  Sentinel,  Rocky 
Mountain  News,  and  other  papers. 

The  256-page  trade  paperback  will 
also  feature  editorial  cartoons. 

Newspapers  may  order  specially 
printed  books  featuring  their  name  on 
the  cover. 

Der  Spiegel  articles 

Two  stories  a  week  from  Ger¬ 
many’s  Der  Spiegel  newsmagazine 
are  now  being  translated  into  English 
and  sent  to  New  York  Times  News 
Service  clients. 

Editors  can  also  subscribe  to  the 
Der  Spiegel  News  Service,  which  con¬ 
sists  of  about  eight  stories  daily,  Mon¬ 
day  through  Friday. 

The  43-year-old  Der  Spiegel  prints 
more  than  one  million  copies  each 
week,  with  many  issues  running  over 
300  pages. 


Updike  is  honored  by  cartoonists 


By  David  Astor 

Is  doing  a  comic  harder  than  writing 
novels?  John  Updike  seems  to  think 
so. 

“A  cartoonist  needs  seven  ideas  a 
week,”  he  said.  “As  a  novelist,  I  only 
need  one  idea  every  two  years!” 

But  Updike  added  that  he  still 
would  have  loved  to  be  in  the  funnies 
field.  “I  wanted  to  be  a  cartoonist  so 
badly,”  said  the  author,  who  drew  as 
a  kid  and  as  a  Harvard  student. 
“Where  did  1  go  wrong?” 

Updike,  who  may  or  may  not  have 
been  speaking  tongue  in  cheek,  made 
his  remarks  at  the  National  Cartoon¬ 
ists  Society’s  annual  Christmas  party 
in  New  York  City  earlier  this  month. 
He  was  there  to  receive  the  NCS’s 
ACE  Award  for  “Amateur  Cartoonist 
Extraordinary.” 

“This  is  a  lovely  award,”  said  the 
58-year-old  Updike,  who  also  re¬ 
ceived  a  book  of  drawings  and  trib¬ 
utes  composed  by  NCS  members.  “I 
couldn’t  resist  this  once-in-a-life- 
time  opportunity  to  see  so  many  car¬ 
toonists  in  one  spot.  I  envy  you,  I 
admire  you,  and  I  thank  you.” 

After  his  youthful  cartooning 
efforts,  Updike  went  on  to  write 
about  three  dozen  books  —  including 
The  Witches  of  Eastwick  and  the 
quartet  of  Rabbit,  Run,  Rabbit 
Redux.  Rabbit  Is  Rich,  and  the  cur¬ 
rent  best  seller  Rabbit  at  Rest.  The 
fourth  book  concludes  the  series 
(unless  Rabbit  Is  Reincarnated 
comes  out  one  day). 

NCS  president  Mell  Lazarus,  while 
introducing  Updike,  called  him  “the 
best  living  writer  in  the  English  lan¬ 
guage.”  Lazarus  is  a  novelist  himself 
when  he’s  not  doing  “Momma”  and 
“Miss  Peach”  for  Creators  Syndicate. 

Another  Updike  introducer  was 
Christmas  party  master  of  ceremo¬ 
nies  Arnold  Roth,  the  magazine  car¬ 
toonist  and  former  syndicated  comic 
panel  creator  who  illustrated  the 
Bech:  A  Book  and  Bech  Is  Back  cov¬ 


An  Iranian  character  will  be  introduced  December  21  in  'Wee  Pals'  by  Morrie 
Turner  of  Creators  Syndicate. 


King  vice  president,  syndication  Larry 
Olsen  (left),  Mort  Walker  with  the 

Reuben  statuette,  and  Mell  Lazarus. 

ers  for  the  Pulitzer  Prize-winning 
author. 

In  addition  to  talking  about  Updike, 
Roth  offered  his  usual  assortment  of 
quips  —  including  a  joking  threat  to 
NCS  members  to  pay  their  dues  or 
“two  Sicilians  will  come  to  your 
house  .  .  .  with  ink  erasers.  Need  I 
say  more?” 

Toward  the  end  of  the  event,  a 
Reuben  Award  statuette  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  “Beetle  Bailey”  creator 
Mort  Walker  of  King  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate.  Walker  had  been  named  “Out¬ 
standing  Cartoonist  of  the  Year”  in 
1953,  but  the  NCS  honor  was  called 
the  Billy  De  Beck  Award  at  that  time 
and  did  not  come  with  the  Rube  Gold¬ 
berg-designed  statuette. 

“This  is  really  a  surprise,”  Walker 
told  the  130  attendees.  “I’m  over¬ 
whelmed.  I  really  appreciate  this.” 
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Inasmuch  as  each  and  every  expose 
emboldens  the  people  to  oppose  the 
corrupt  officials’  abuse  of  power  and 
violation  of  human  rights,  journalists 
are  always  being  accused  of  “dis¬ 
turbing  the  stability  and  creating 
chaos.” 

As  a  result,  many  journalists  have 
been  deprived  of  their  rights  to  write 
and  publish.  Under  such  conditions, 
Chinese  journalists  have  to  use  sto¬ 
ries  in  history  or  from  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  to  allude  to  present-day  China. 

For  instance,  once  People’s  Daily 
covered  the  story  of  President  Rea¬ 
gan’s  son  lining  up  outside  the  unem¬ 
ployment  office.  As  you  may  know, 
the  space  for  international  news  in 
People’s  Daily  is  very  limited,  so  why 
should  the  editors  use  the  precious 
space  for  such  a  trivial  story?  Superfi¬ 
cially,  it  might  mean  to  expose  the 
crisis  of  capitalism. 

To  Chinese  readers  it  has  a  very 
different  meaning.  How  can  a  presi- 


their  readers,  but  has  just  the  opposite 
effect.  Readers  have  shown  their  sup¬ 
port  for  journalists  in  a  variety  of 
ways. 

When  readers  heard  of  my  expul¬ 
sion,  I  became  keenly  aware  of  their 
strength  and  courage.  Disregarding 
the  troubles  they  might  bring  upon 
themselves  for  showing  sympathy  to 
a  dissident,  they  showered  me  with 
telegrams,  letters,  gifts  and  money. 
Some  even  invited  me  to  their  homes 
and  promised  to  provide  for  me  for 
life. 

Several  months  after  my  expulsion, 
the  Party  withdrew  its  prohibition 
against  my  publishing.  A  year  later 
the  Party  leaders  had  to  permit  me  to 
go  abroad  as  a  gesture  to  pacify  the 
public  anger  and  dissatisfaction. 

Thus,  the  journalist  who  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  punished  suffered 
no  loss,  while  the  punisher  —  the 
Chinese  Communist  Party  —  suf¬ 
fered  a  great  loss  of  authority. 

All  the  endeavors  on  the  part  of 
Party  hard-liners  to  stifle  press  free¬ 
dom  have  proved  counterproductive. 
In  the  1980s,  the  Party  launched  three 
campaigns  to  oppose  the  so-called 
“bourgeois  liberalization.” 


Even  after  the  June  4  massacre,  quite  a  few 
journalists,  using  direct  or  indirect  language, 
continued  to  relay  true  facts  of  the  bloody  repression. 


dent’s  son  ever  be  unemployed?  In 
China,  all  the  juiciest  jobs  go  to  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  the  officials, 
even  those  of  the  petty  officials  at  the 
grass  roots,  not  to  say  the  president  of 
such  a  wealthy  country.  Isn’t  that 
clear  what  the  editor  wished  to  imply 
by  such  a  story?  Of  course  the 
authorities  are  supersensitive  to  such 
implications. 

Once,  after  People’s  Daily  reported 
on  the  simple  lives  led  by  the  Italian 
president  and  his  wife,  the  editor 
received  a  call  from  a  high-ranking 
official,  demanding  furiously,  “What 
do  you  mean  by  publishing  this  story? 
What  is  your  motive?” 

The  authorities  never  relax  their 
control  over  the  journalists. 

Ever  since  1981,  the  Party  tried  to 
take  back  from  the  journalists  their 
hard-earned  press  freedom. 

In  only  two  of  my  seven  years  as  a 
reporter  at  People’s  Daily  could  I 
publish  what  I  wished.  Finally,  in 
January  1987,  they  could  tolerate  me 
no  longer.  I  was  expelled  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  time  from  the  Party,  and  was 
again  fired  from  the  post  of  a  reporter. 

This  kind  of  punishment  was 
intended  to  intimidate  journalists  and 
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Interestingly  enough,  the  freedom 
they  intended  to  limit  flourished 
rather  than  diminished. 

Despite  the  fact  that  journalists  in 
China  have  never  had  any  real  organi¬ 
zations  of  their  own,  their  ceaseless, 
spontaneous  efforts  on  behalf  of  press 
freedom  have  resulted  in  a  gradual  but 
evident  change  in  various  newspapers 
and  magazines.  As  you  may  know,  all 
the  publications  in  China  are  official 
but,  as  of  1986,  quite  a  few  newspa¬ 
pers  and  magazines  came  close  to 
being  independent. 

It  was  also  in  1986  that  a  new  wave 
of  literary  reportage  emerged.  A  host 
of  previously  taboo  topics  became  the 
theme  of  reportage. 

These  included  the  anti-rightist 
campaign  of  1957,  the  great  man¬ 
made  famine,  and  China’s  economic 
environmental,  demographic  and 
spiritual  crises. 

During  the  1989  democracy  move¬ 
ment,  Chinese  journalists  not  only 
actively  joined  the  demonstrations, 
but  also  broke  through  the  Party’s 
news  blockade  to  offer  accurate 
reporting  of  the  movement.  For  the 
first  time  in  40  years,  all  the  major 
(Continued  on  page  38) 
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newspapers  and  tv  and  radio  stations 
reported  on  anti-government  demon¬ 
strations. 

Even  after  the  June  4  massacre, 
quite  a  few  journalists,  using  direct  or 
indirect  language,  continued  to  relay 
true  facts  of  the  bloody  repression.  It 
was  for  this  reason  that,  during  the 
terror  that  ensued,  Chinese  journal¬ 
ists  became  primary  targets. 

A  number  of  journalists  already 
faced  expulsion  from  their  jobs. 

Reading  newspapers  in  China 
today,  one  would  think  that  China  has 
gone  back  to  the  days  of  the  Cultural 
Revolution.  Ideological  matters  are 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  hard-lin¬ 
ers.  The  press  freedom  gained 
through  10  years  of  hard  work  have 
been  taken  away,  but  this  is  only  one 
side  of  reality. 

The  reason  the  Party  tries  to  main¬ 
tain  such  strict  control  is  because  it 
fears  the  people  as  never  before.  Chi¬ 


nese  journalists  have  never  encoun¬ 
tered  such  difficult  and  painful  situa¬ 
tions  as  presently.  Many  of  them  were 
expelled.  Those  who  remained  had  to 
restrain  their  anger,  reporting  and 
editing  stories  against  their  judg¬ 
ments. 

The  reason  why  they  do  not  resign 
or  rebel  openly  is  not  out  of  coward¬ 
ice,  but  rather  because  they  know 
that,  once  they  left  their  posts,  they 
would  immediately  be  replaced  by 
others  trusted  by  the  hard-liners,  pos¬ 
sibly  people  from  the  army,  then  they 
would  lose  their  chance  of  speaking 
out  at  the  right  moment,  which  they 
believe  would  come  not  very  late. 
Under  such  difficult  circumstances, 
they  still  tried  to  convey  messages  to 
their  readers. 

Recently,  Yang  Shangkun,  who 
was  responsible  for  the  Tiananmen 
massacre  last  year,  made  an  official 
visit  abroad.  Pe^iple’s  Daily  duly 
reported  the  visit  and  published  his 
picture,  which  is  a  proper  thing  to  do. 

However,  just  beside  his  picture, 
an  editor  placed  the  story  about  some 
Palestinians  killed  by  Israeli  soldiers 
with  the  title  overlapping  Yang’s  pic¬ 
ture,  saying,  “Murderers  must  be 
punished.” 


These  efforts,  trivial  as  they  may 
seem,  still  convey  a  message  to  the 
readers:  The  journalists  have  not 
given  up,  the  Party’s  purge  aimed  at 
the  journalists  did  not  succeed. 

Modern  technology  brought  about 
many  conveniences.  As  you  well 
know,  during  the  day  of  the  1989 
demonstrations,  fax  machines  played 
an  important  role  in  sending  news  into 
China. 

Even  after  the  m.assacre,  when  the 
government  was  still  in  chaos,  Chi¬ 
nese  in  Hong  Kong  sent  in  many  vid¬ 
eotapes  telling  the  real  facts  about  the 
massacre  but,  after  the  chaotic 
period,  the  government  exercised  a 
much  stricter  control  at  the  customs 
for  videotapes. 

At  the  same  time,  they  tried  to  con¬ 
trol  the  fax  machines,  first  by  sending 
soldiers  to  stand  guard  at  each 
machine,  then  afterward  changed  all 
the  fax  numbers  so  that  Chinese 
abroad  could  not  get  access  to  them. 

By  far,  radio  broadcast  is  still  the 
most  accessible  means  of  getting 
information  from  abroad.  Radios  with 
shortwave  bands  are  very  popular  in 
China,  including  peasant  families. 


There  are  about  eight  foreign  radio 
stations  that  the  Chinese  often  listen 
to.  The  one  with  the  largest  audience 
is  the  Voice  of  America. 

The  Party  has  tried  to  jam  VGA, 
but  has  been  effective  only  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent,  and  only  in  the  big  cities. 
Some  engineers  said  that  if  the  VGA 
could  increase  its  transmitting  power, 
the  Chinese  would  find  it  very  hard  to 
jam  because  it  takes  15  times  the 
power  to  jam  the  radio  waves.  With 
China  now  in  its  drastic  energy  short¬ 
age,  they  may  not  be  able  to  cope.  In 
1988, 12  to  60  million  Chinese  listened 
to  VGA.  That  number  doubled  during 
the  year  after  the  1989  democracy 
movement. 

Another  means  of  communication 
is  through  audiotapes.  The  number  of 
tape  recorders  far  exceeds  that  of  tvs, 
so  many  Chinese  abroad  hide  all  kinds 
of  information  in  the  middle  of  music 
tapes  and  send  them  home.  They  even 
have  a  “tape  cassette  magazine.” 

The  great  changes  in  Eastern 
Europe  encouraged  the  whole  world, 
as  well  as  the  Chinese.  The  hard-lin¬ 
ers  were  afraid  to  death  of  the  hap¬ 
penings  there.  They  tried  to  block  the 
news,  for  instance  publishing  only 
one  sentence  in  a  very  inconspicuous 


corner  in  the  papers  about  Ceauses- 
cu’s  death,  but  the  people  learned  it 
from  VGA  and  the  story  like  wild  fire 
spread  in  Beijing  in  half  a  day. 

The  changes  in  Eastern  Europe 
really  put  the  hard-liners  in  a 
dilemma.  Gn  the  one  hand  they  wish 
to  make  use  of  the  difficulties  there  to 
prove  that  the  change  of  power  from 
the  Party  would  create  chaos,  but  to 
say  that  you  must  let  the  people  know 
the  change  of  power  there,  which  they 
do  not  wish  to  let  people  know. 

Therefore,  they  have  to  resort  to 
long,  tedious  theoretical  articles, 
tirelessly  repeating  the  greatness  of 
socialism  and  the  correctness  of  the 
Party.  Gf  course  this  kind  of  propa¬ 
ganda  is  futile  because  the  readers 
have  been  long  sick  to  death  of  them 
since  the  1970s. 

Compared  with  Eastern  Europe 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  China  has  a 
great  advantage:  we  have  Hong  Kong 
and  Taiwan.  Many  Hong  Kong  maga¬ 
zines  and  newspapers  were  smuggled 
into  the  mainland  by  thousands  of 
people  going  in  and  out  of  Hong 
Kong.  Gnce  inside,  these  magazines 
and  papers  would  be  passed  along. 
Xeroxed,  read  into  tapes  or  their 
information  spread  by  word  of  mouth. 

However,  the  Hong  Kong  papers 
also  suffered  from  the  lack  of  reliable 
sources. 

All  the  changes  that  are  happening 
every  day  in  China  and  the  power 
struggle  at  the  top  are  abundant 
sources  of  news.  My  friends  and  I 
sometimes  can,  from  the  occasional 
letters  and  phone  calls  from  China, 
detect  some  very  important  facts. 

I  think  the  most  important  thing 
now  for  journalists  to  do  is  try  to  get 

ws  out  of  China  by  all  kinds  of  ways 
a.id  feed  them  back  to  the  Chinese 
people.  I  myself  have  experimented 
several  times  talking  to  travelers  from 
China,  no  matter  Chinese  or  foreign¬ 
ers,  and  every  time  1  was  able  to  learn 
something  new.  I  think  by  accumu¬ 
lating  these  pieces  of  information,  we 
ought  to  be  able  to  get  some  true 
information. 

I  once  suggested  that  some  papers 
might  establish  an  800  phone  asking 
people  recently  out  of  China  to  tell 
things  they  found  interesting  there  as 
a  means  of  expanding  news  sources. 
Some  friends  think  it  is  possible  to  do 
so,  but  due  to  the  high  cost  it  may 
involve,  no  one  has  ever  tried. 

China  has  never  been  in  such  a 
severe  state  of  crisis,  and  the  regime 
never  so  fragile.  The  authorities  tried 
to  make  a  show  of  stability,  but  this 
show  cannot  be  sustained.  It  is  more 
urgent  than  ever  that  the  Chinese 
have  access  to  the  true  facts  about 
their  nation,  a  move  that  can  actually 
decrease  their  pessimism  and  help 


Reading  newspapers  in  China  today,  one  would 
think  that  China  has  gone  back  to  the  days  of  the 
Cultural  Revolution. 
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them  realize  their  own  strength.  I 

Exiled  Chinese  journalists  in  the 
U.S.  have  founded  a  newspaper  in 
Los  Angeles  called  Press  Freedom 
Guardian.  We  are  doing  our  best  to 
expand  our  sources  of  information  to 
make  the  paper  an  authoritative  voice 
in  reporting  about  the  true  state  of 
affairs  in  China. 

We  are  also  doing  our  utmost  to 
send  to  China  as  many  copies  of  the 
paper  as  possible.  Because  of  the 
many  challenges  we  face,  we  look 
forward  to  receiving  more  assistance 
and  support  from  the  American  pub¬ 
lic.  Through  efforts  such  as  these, 
small  they  may  be,  we  hope  to  make 
China  strong  again. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  wish  to  call 
your  attention  to  some  recent  hap¬ 
penings  in  China.  As  you  probably 
know,  two  young  Chinese  journalists, 
Wang  Juntao  and  Chen  Ziming,  are 
facing  the  possibility  of  death  sen¬ 
tences  on  charges  of  intent  to  over¬ 
throw  the  republic  and  dissemination 
of  counterrevolutionary  propaganda. 

Chen  and  Wang  worked  together  at 
the  paper  Economics  Weekly.  From 
their  early  youth  they  have  been 
staunch  fighters  to  promote  democ¬ 
racy  in  China. 

In  the  early  1970s,  Chen  was 
imprisoned  for  his  letter  to  Mao 
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Zedong,  in  which  he  criticized  the 
Cultural  Revolution.  On  his  probation 
in  April  1976,  he  sneaked  to  the  Tia¬ 
nanmen  Square  and  made  public 
speeches  there,  calling  upon  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  oppose  the  wrongdoings  of  Mao. 

He  was  regarded  as  the  most 
dangerous  to  the  “counterrevolution¬ 
aries.”  Then  he  went  back  to  prison 
and  was  released  only  after  the  death 
of  Mao  and  the  fall  of  Mao’s  widow 
and  her  accomplices. 

Wang  Juntao  was  only  in  his  teens 
in  1976,  but  he  also  took  part  in  the 
1976  Tiananmen  democracy  move¬ 
ment  and  was  imprisoned.  Soon  after 
his  release,  he  again  became  an  activ¬ 
ist  in  the  1978-1979  Democracy  Wall 
movement,  together  with  Chang,  and 
published  a  samizdat  magazine,  Bei¬ 
jing  Spring,  spreading  democratic 
thoughts,  which  influenced  a  genera¬ 
tion  of  young  people. 

Then  the  two  of  them  met  in  Beijing 
in  1986  and  started  a  Center  for  Public 
Opinion  Polls,  the  first  of  its  kind  in 
China,  which  played  a  role  in  policy¬ 
making  of  the  reformers.  Then  in 
1987,  they  used  the  money  they  had 
made  in  the  past  years  to  buy  an 
academic  weekly  paper.  Economic 
Weekly,  published  by  Beijing  Eco¬ 
nomics  Institute.  Chen  became  the 
publisher  and  Wang  the  acting  deputy 


chief  editor. 

By  their  joint  efforts,  they  turned 
this  paper  into  a  highly  political 
paper,  persistently  advocating  both 
economic  and  political  reforms.  No 
need  to  say  they  were  very  active 
during  the  1989  democracy  movement. 
What  Wang  Juntao  and  Chen  Ziming 
have  been  doing  since  the  1970s  has 
been  a  ceaseless  effort  to  bring 
democracy  to  China. 

They,  with  all  those  who  were 
imprisoned  after  the  Tiananmen  mas¬ 
sacre  do  not  deserve  death  and  pun¬ 
ishment.  They  should  be  released 
immediately,  but  now  the  Chinese 
authorities  are  threatening  the  Chi¬ 
nese  people  with  impending  harsh 
sentences  for  all  those  imprisoned. 
We  must  stop  their  criminal  attempts. 

Washington  is  prepared  to  receive 
China's  foreign  minister  and  a  high- 
ranking  official  of  foreign  trade.  Here 
1  appeal  to  all  the  senators,  congress¬ 
men,  politicians  and  the  American 
public,  please  look  at  what  the  Chi¬ 
nese  authorities  are  doing  to  all  these 
innocent  people,  including  Chen 
Ziming  and  Wang  Juntao. 

Please  do  not  forget  that  the  human 
rights  record  of  the  Chinese  govern¬ 
ment  has  not  been  really  improved. 
Please  do  not  forget  Tiananmen 
Square. 


Between  the  end  of  1990  and  the  beginning  of 
1991  is  E&P's  special  NEWSPAPER  BUSINESS  REVIEW 
&  FORECAST  issue.  It  is  the  first  E&P  issue  of  the 
new  year  and  will  be  published  January  5. 1991. 

The  editorial  focus  of  this  issue  will  be  dedicated  to  a 
complete  review  of  important  newspaper  events  of 
1990  and  an  in-depth  look  at  what  1991  holds  for  the 
newspaper  business. 


Let  the  newspaper  industry  know  where  you  stand  for  1991  and  what  you've  accom¬ 
plished  in  1990.  Send  a  clear  and  strong  message  to  the  industry  about  what  you  are 
doing  for  the  future  of  newspapers.  Say  it  all  with  your  ad  in  this  once-a-year  issue  indus¬ 
try  professionals  look  fonvard  to  and  read  cover  to  cover. 

For  more  information  on  this  and  other  special  advertising  opportunities  throughout 
the  year  in  E&P.  call  your  local  E&P  sales  representative. 


CLOSING  DEADLINES  FOR  E&P’s  REVIEW  &  FORECAST  ISSUE 
Space:  December  19  Ad  Material:  December  21 


SALES  OFFICES 


New  York 
(212)  675-4380 


Chicago 
(312)  641-0041 


Los  Angeles 
(213)  382-6346 
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IN  BRIEF 


Job  cuts  at 
Tennessee  papers 

Executives  of  Memphis  Publishing 
Co.,  publishers  of  the  Commercial 
Appeal,  said  they  will  eliminate  12 
jobs  at  the  newspaper  as  part  of  sev¬ 
eral  cost-cutting  moves. 

On  the  same  day,  the  Nashville 
(Tenn.)  Banner,  the  Tennessee  capi¬ 
tal’s  afternoon  newspaper,  announced 
the  layoffs  of  its  city  editor,  chief 
photographer.  City  Hall  reporter  and 
five  other  staff  members. 

The  Commercial  Appeal  said  its 
reductions  would  come  from  the  busi¬ 
ness,  advertising  and  marketing 
departments.  The  company  said  the 
cuts  were  needed  to  deal  with 
increased  expenses  and  a  slight  drop 
in  revenues. 

Ten  of  the  12  positions  cut  in  Mem¬ 
phis  are  covered  by  the  Newspaper 
Guild  of  Memphis. 

“We  don’t  want  to  see  any  lost 
jobs,  but  this  is  going  on  all  over  the 
country  —  it’s  not  just  here,”  Mem- 
phis  Guild  president  Faye 
McCracken  said. 

—  AP 

Third-quarter 
newspaper  ad 
spending  up  2% 

Expenditures  for  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  for  the  third  quarter  of  1990 
totaled  $7,981  billion,  an  increase  of 
2.0%  over  the  same  period  in  1989, 
according  to  preliminary  figures 
released  by  the  Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing  Bureau. 

Third-quarter  spending  for  national 
advertising  was  up  5.2%  to  $942  mil¬ 
lion.  Retail,  the  largest  newspaper 
advertising  category,  increased  4.2% 
to  $4,047  billion.  Classified  declined 
(1.9%)  to  $2,993  billion. 

Newspaper  advertising  expendi¬ 
tures  for  the  first  nine  months  totaled 
$23,584  billion,  a  0.7%  increase  over 
the  same  period  in  1989.  For  the  first 
nine  months,  national  advertising  was 
up  5.5%  to  $3,006  billion,  retail 
expenditures  rose  2.8%  to  $12,246 
billion  and  classified  was  down  (3.8%) 
to  $8,332  billion. 


Grit  to  close 

Stauffer  Communications  Inc. 
Topeka,  Kan.,  has  announced  that 
the  24,000-circulation  regional  Sun¬ 
day  Grit,  published  in  Williamsport, 


Pa.,  will  fold  with  its  Dec.  30  issue. 

Tlie  weekly  Grit  magazine,  which 
has  a  national  circulation  of  about 
400,0(X)  and  stems  from  the  Grit  news¬ 
paper  established  in  1882,  will  not  be 
affected  by  the  suspension  of  the  local 
Sunday  paper. 

Stauffer  also  announced  that  a  ten¬ 
tative  agreement  had  been  reached  to 
sell  the  East  Lycoming  Shopper  and 
News,  a  weekly  free  shopper  based  in 
Hughesville,  Pa.,  to  Ogden  Newspa¬ 
pers  of  Wheeling,  Va. 

Certain  assets  of  the  Sunday  Grit 
also  will  be  sold  to  Ogden,  Stauffer 
said.  A  price  was  not  disclosed.  Early 
this  year,  Ogden  bought  the  daily  eve¬ 
ning  Williamsport  Sun-Gazette  and 
recently  announced  it  would  begin 
publishing  a  Sunday  paper  early  in 
1991. 

The  Grit  was  owned  by  the  Lamade 
family  from  1884,  two  years  after  it 
was  founded,  until  1981  when  it  was 
sold  to  Advco  Systems.  Stauffer 
bought  it  in  1983. 

Sudbury  Star 

resumes 

publication 

The  Sudbury  (Ont.)  Star  resumed 
publishing  Nov.  21  after  a  work  stop¬ 
page  that  shut  the  paper  down  for 
more  than  a  month. 

Employees  from  three  unions 
voted  Nov.  16  to  accept  a  two-year 
contract  giving  most  workers  6%  pay 
increases  each  year. 

The  pact  was  approved  by  a  62% 
vote  of  members  of  the  Northern 
Ontario  Newspaper  Guild,  Guild 
president  Don  MacDonald  said. 
Some  80%  of  typographical  union 
workers  and  57%  of  unionized  press¬ 
men  voted  for  pact,  MacDonald 
added. 

Top  minimum  for  reporters  will 
increase  from  $660  (Canadian) 
weekly  under  the  old  contract  to  $741 
(Canadian)  by  the  end  of  the  new 
pact.  The  contract  is  retroactive  to 
Sept.  1. 

The  key  issue  for  typographical 
workers  was  pensions,  which  will 
increase  from  $200  (Canadian)  a 
month  under  the  expired  contract  to 
$350  (Canadian)  by  the  end  of  the 
current  agreement. 

Union  pressmen  failed  to  win  a 
demand  for  additional  staffing  to 
handle  the  Sudbury  Star’s  proposed 
Sunday  edition.  However,  a  union 
official  told  the  Canadian  Press  that 
management  offered  an  acceptable 


work  schedule. 

Both  sides  blamed  the  other  for  the 
work  stoppage,  which  the  Star 
described  as  a  strike  and  the  unions  as 
a  lockout.  The  shutdown  began  Oct. 
1. 

City  suspends 
ads  in  newspaper 

The  City  Council  in  Burlington, 
Vt.,  has  opted  to  suspend  municipal 
advertising  in  the  Burlington  Free 
Press,  pending  resumption  by  man¬ 
agement  of  the  Gannett  daily  of  nego¬ 
tiations  with  unionized  workers. 

Burlington  Mayor  Peter  Clavelle 
said  the  city  had  spent  some  $90,000 
in  1989  advertising  in  the  Free  Press. 
Publisher  Donna  Donovan  denied  the 
figure. 

Clavelle  was  among  backers  of  the 
resolution  suspending  advertisement 
in  light  of  what  were  labeled  stalled 
negotiations  involving  the  newspaper 
and  the  Graphic  Communications 
International  Union. 

In  the  adjoining  community  of 
Winooski,  the  City  Council  has 
rejected  Clavelle’s  proposed  boycott 
by  a  5-0  vote. 

USIA  grant 
for  African 
journalists 

Winthrop  College  of  Rock  Hill, 
S.C.,  has  received  a  $62,000  grant 
from  the  U.S.  Information  Agency  to 
bring  10  African  journalists  to  the 
United  States  for  three  weeks. 

The  journalists  will  be  visiting 
March  3-24. 

“We’re  really  excited,”  said  Stew¬ 
art  Haas,  associate  professor  of  mass 
communication.  “Winthrop  will  learn 
as  much  from  them  and  their  experi¬ 
ences  as  they  will  learn  from  us.” 

Haas  said  they  hope  to  give  the 
African  journalists  a  wide  sampling  of 
the  media  in  the  United  States.  He 
added  that  they  will  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  talk  to  journalists  at  all  levels 
of  the  industry. 

“They  want  to  see  how  the  press 
functions  in  the  United  States  on  a 
day-to-day  basis  and  how  the  legal 
system  and  the  First  Amendment  sup¬ 
ports  the  press  here,”  he  said. 

The  itinerary  planned  for  the  jour¬ 
nalists  includes  visits  to  several  news¬ 
papers,  broadcast  organizations  and 
universities. 
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Use  this  handy  order  form  to  order: 

1991  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  MARKET  GUIDE  (Published  Oct  ,  i990) 
1990  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  YEAR  BOOK  (Published  March,  1990) 


Please  send  me: 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  MARKET  GUIDE 
Exclusive  data  on  U.S.  and  Canadian  newspaper  markets. 

□  1991  Edition  $80  per  copy  □  Bulk  orders  5  or  more  $72.00  each  _ 

(U.S.  and  Canada)  $90  per  copy  outside  U.S.  &  Canada  Number  of  copres 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  YEARBOOK  •  Encyclopedia  of  the  newspaper  industry. 

□  1990  Edition  $70  per  copy  □  Bulk  orders  5  or  more  $63.00  each  _ 

(U.S.  and  Canada)  $90  per  copy  outside  U.S.  &  Canada  Number  of  copies 

Name _ Title _ 

Company _ 

Nature  of  Business _ 

Address _ Ste./Apt _ 

City _ State _ Zip _ 

Payment  must  accompanying  Market  Guide  and  Year  Book  orders. 


New  York  State  residents  add  applicable  sales  tax. 


Editor  &  Publisher 
Circulation  Department 
11  West  19th  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10011-4234 


Classified  Adverdshig 


Editor  &  PubHahar 
11  Wool  19th  8L 
Nmv  York.  NY  10011 
Call  (212)  67S-43aO 


FEATURES 

AVAILABLE 


AUDIOTEX  -  Enter  the  profitable  world 
of  Audiotex  with  no  upfront  investment. 
Earn  revenue  from  each  call  while 
building  readership.  We  provide  all 
training,  programs  and  equipment  and 
share  profits. 

Call  Elyse  at  (516)  997-7000. 


COMIC  PANELS 


FOOD  and  SPORTS  the  two  things 
America  loves  the  most.  DASH  OF 
HUMOR  and  SPORTSCAP  two  new 
Comic  panels  are  now  available  weekly 
to  complement  your  Food  and  Sports 
sections  of  the  newspaper.  Write  for 
FREE  samples  and  FREE  INTRODUC¬ 
TORY  OFFER.  Creative  Comic  syndi¬ 
cate,  1608  S.  Dakota  Ave.,  Sioux  Falls, 
SD  57105.  (605)  336-9434. 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


AWARD-WINNING  travel,  foreign 
features  free  for  6  months  trial,  dailies/ 
weeklies.  Photos,  columns  included. 
Now  in  27th  year.  All  we  ask  is  a 
subscription  or  tearsheets  for  this 
remarkable  trial  offer. 

Write  today  World  News  Features 
Box  418,  Wilmette,  IL  60091 
FAX  708-256-2675 
Disk  available. 


HUMOR 


IN  A  NUTSHELL.  Give  your  readers  a 
:ood  laugh  and  keep  them  coming  back 
or  more.  Award-winning,  700  word 
weekly  column  has  fans  coast  to  coast. 
Free  samples.  Barbara  Naness,  119’ 
Washington  Ave.,  Staten  Island,  NY 
10314,  (718)  698-6979. 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 


MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  Hlustrated). 
Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  Camera  ready.  Star  photos. 
Our  16th  year.  Cineman  Syndicate,  7 
Charles  Court,  Middletown,  NY  10940; 
(914)  692-4572. 


PUBLIC  AFFAIRS 


ADD  A  TOUCH  of  eloquence  and  wit  to 
your  op-ed  page.  Weekly,  750-word 
column  on  public  affairs  from  a  truly 
unique  perspective.  Marc  Desmond, 
419  16th  St.,  Brooklyn,  NY  11215; 
phone  (718)  788-8350. 


SENIOR  HEALTH 


"Senior  Clinic."  AMERICA’S  ONLY 
doctor  written  column  on  Senior  Health. 
"Excellent  reader  response"  Rochester 
(NY)  Democrat  &  Chronicle.  Now  in  8th 
year.  Weekly,  600  words.  Samples, 
rates-  Frank  Macinnis,  M.D.,  HFM 
Literary  Enterprises,  PO  Box  307, 
EDMONTON,  Alberta,  Canada  T5J  2J7. 
(403)  472-5555. 


Whimpering  never  kept  a 
leaking  vessel  from  found¬ 
ering.  Vigorously  manning 
the  pumps  has.  Get  busy 
with  your  head  and  hands, 
not  your  chin. 

B.C.  Forbes 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


Advertising,  exclusive  dealership.  Net 
$40  -  50K  yearly.  No  inventory,  mini¬ 
mum  overhead.  We  train  and  consult. 

1-  (800)  330-0808. 

Investor  or  buyer  wanted  for  popular 
coastal  sport  fishing  newspaper,  ^cel- 
lent  opportunity  in  a  growing  publica¬ 
tion.  PO  Box  280,  Somerville,  NJ 
08876. 


_ FINANCING _ 

Tired  of  Videos?  People  with  no  hands- 
on-experience?  Many  years  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  from  mailroom  to  owning  my  own 
papers  with  plenty  of  hard  knocks  along 
the  way  qualifies  me  to  be  your  consul¬ 
tant.  Jim  (303)  841-4087,  J.M.A. 
Consultants,  8102  Windwood  Way, 
Parker,  CO  80134. 


Large  weekly  newspaper  covering  South 
Florida  market.  Well  established  over 
25  years.  Gross  2  million  a  year.  Send 
inquiries  to  Rick  Phillips,  484  NW  38 
Terr,  Deerfield,  FL  33442. 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

BARRY  FRENCH,  Ashlawn  Road, 
Assonet,  MA  02702.  (508)  644-5772 

Appraisals-Consulting-Brokerage 

COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established 
reasonable  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 

PO  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS  for  estate; 
planning,  tax,  partnership,  loan,  depre¬ 
ciation,  insurance,  corporate  and 
personal  worth.  Sensible  fees. 
Brochure.  Bolitho-Sterling  Newspaper 
Service,  Robert  N.  Bolitho,  (407) 
820-8530,  205  Worth  Ave.,  Suite  201, 
Palm  Beach,  FL  33480;  or  James  C. 
Sterling,  (816)  932-5345,  4500  Main, 
Suite  900,  Kansas  City,  MO  64111. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS 
Comprehensive  analysis  of  business 
value  meeting  IRS  guidelines  for 
estates,  tax  planning,  loans,  partner¬ 
ships,  divorce,  minority  shares,  LBOs. 
Reasonable  fees. 

C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
Media  Consultants  &  Associates 
4  Water  St.,  Arlington,  MA  02174 
(617)  643-1863 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

"1st  in  RESULTS" 

JIM  WEBSTER  &  ASSOCIATES 
newspaper  sales  &  acquisitions 
11325  E.  Pegasus,  Suite  E  150 
Dallas,  Texas  75238 
(214)  340-2266  (214)  669-1469 

"300  sold  since  1959” 

W.B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

Larry  Grimes 

PO  Box  442,  Clarksburg,  MD 
(301)  507-6047 
Dick  Smith-Southern 
(601)  627-7906 
Power  Search  Inc. 

(609)  751-4141 _ 

Above  Average 
PERFORMANCE 
SYD  S.  GOULD  &  COMPANY 
2111  Thomas  Drive 
Panama  City,  FL  32407 
_ (904)  234-1117 _ 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053  daytime; 

(813)  446-0871  nights: 
or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
FL.34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 

BRUCE  WRIGHT,  Media  Consultant 
Newspaper  Sales  -  Consulting 
8937  Laguna  Place  Way 
Elk  Grove,  CA  95758  (916)684-3987 

Invest  in  Your  Future. 
Subscribe  to  E&P  Today! 
Call  (212)  675-4380 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


BOLITHO-STERLING 
Brokers-Appraisers-Consultants 
Over  6()0  Newspaper  Sales 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
(407)  820-8530 
205  Worth  Ave.  Suite  201 
Palm  Beach,  FL  33480 
JAMES  C.  STERLING 
(816)  932-5345 
4500  Main,  Suite  900 
Kansas  City,  MO  64111 

Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Sales  •  Appraisals  •  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356 

C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Consultants  •  Appraisals  •  Brokers 
(407)  368-4352 
900  N.  Federal  Hwy.  -  Suite  160 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 

C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
Media  Consultants  &  Associates 
Representing  newspapers  in  New 
England  and  the  Northeast.  Brokers, 
Appraisers,  Consultants.  Call  for 
brochure.  (617)  643-1863,  4  Water 
St.,  Arlington,  MA  02174. 

Fournier  Media  Service  Inc. 
Appraisal«Brokerage«Consulting 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708 
Office  (509)  786-4470 

FREE  NEWSPAPER  •  SHOPPER 
Brokerage  -  Appraisal 
John  T.  Cribb  (406)  266-4223 
CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICE 
Box  1220,  Townsend,  MT  59644 
We  lead  the  nation 
in  free  paper  sales. 

JAMES  MARTIN  &  ASSOCIATES 
Phone  (614)  889-9747 
FAX  (614)  889-2659 

JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 


HOLIDAY  DEADLINES 

Due  to  the  holidays,  new  deadlines  are 
in  effect  for  the  following  issues. 


ISSUE 


DEADLINE  DATES 

line  ads 


DEADLINE  DATES 

display  ads 


December  29 
January  5 


December  21, 12  noon  December  20,  5PM 
December  28, 12  noon  December  27,  5PM 


E&P’s  offices  will  be  closed  on 
December  24th,  25th,  31st  and  January  1st. 
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NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


KARL  WRAY,  Newspaper  Broker 
2420  South  Ola  Vista 
San  Clemente,  CA  92672 
(714)  492-5241 


MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Straight  talk.  Hard  work.  Results. 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554 
FAX  (404)  233-2318 
TWX  9102402390 
Lon  W.  Williams 


MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker, 
PO  Box  2277,  Montclair,  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440 


Michael  0.  Lindsey 
Media  Consultants,  Inc. 

PO  Box  650 

Saratoga,  WY  82331  (307)  326-8177 
OR  3465  S.  Oleander  Dr. 
Chandler,  AZ  85248  (602)  899-3698 


PHILLIPS  MEDIA  SERVICES 
Newspaper  Brokers — Consultants 
215  Mountain  Dr.,  Suite  101 
Destin,  FL  32541 

RUPERT  PHILLIPS  (904)  837-4040 


R.C.  CRISLER  &CO.,  INC. 

38  years  in  communications  sales 
Confidential  and  professional  service. 
Brokerage  •  Consultation  •  Appraisal 
(lebt  &  Equit>  Placement 
GLORIA  BUSHELMAN 
600  Vine  Street,  Suite  2710 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202 
(513)  381-7775 


Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4^7,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


NEWSPAPER  CAPITAL 

Literary  agent  serving  newspaper  indus¬ 
try  seeks  submissions.  Excellent  track 
record  with  reporters  and  editors  seek¬ 
ing  major  New  York  publishers  for  book 
projects.  Spec.:  Spr^s,  Curr.  Affairs, 
Politics,  Crime.  Inquiries,  mss(w/sase): 
Tim  Hays,  Tim  Hays  Literary  Agency, 
424  E.  52nd  St.,  NY,  NY  10022. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

41  year  old  profitable  weekly,  3,000 
paid  subscriptions  and  strong  advertis¬ 
ing  base.  Includes  two  buildings  and  a 
full  complement  of  equipment.  Contact 
Agnes  Kastner  Head,  Publisher,  The 
Hobbs  Flare,  PO  Box  1095,  Hobbs, 
New  Mexico  88240. 


FLORIDA:  Weekly.  1990  projected 
gross:  $580,000.  Up  32%  since  1988. 
Booming  market.  Sales  price: 
$550,000.  Terms:  $100,000  down, 
balance  7  yrs.,  9%. 

TEXAS:  West  Texas  weekly.  1989 
gross:  $614,000.  Real  estate  and  four- 
unit  press.  Sales  price:  $575,000, 
15-yr.  terms.  $150,000  down. 

TEXAS:  West  Texas  twice  weekly.  1989 
gross:  $406,000.  Strong  cash  flow. 
Real  estate  and  four-unit  Goss 
Community.  Sales  price:  $950,000. 
15%  down,  15-yr.  terms. 

WEST  VIRGINIA:  Two  weeklies.  1989 
gross  $1.05  million.  40%  revenue 
wowth  in  three  years.  Strong  economy. 
Five-unit  press  in  excellent  condition. 
Current  cash  flow,  $149,000.  Sales 
price:  $1.2  million,  10-yr.  terms. 

MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326,  (404)  364-6554 
Lon  W.  Williams 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


Florida  tourist  publication  with  strong 
distribution  through  hotels  around 
Oisney/Universal.  Solid  year-around  ad 
base  with  rapid  distribution  growth. 
Gross  $207,000  price  $135,000. 
Owner  motivated  to  sell. 

(407)  897-4827. 


Lifestyle  change  -  well  established 
profitable  monthly  in  beautiful  recrea¬ 
tional  area  near  D.C.  Baltimore  and 
Philadelphia.  Solid  ad  base.  Can  be 
handled  part  time.  Will  gross  $120K 
this  year  asking  $140K  with  some 
financing  available.  No  brokers. 

Box  5051,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MOVE  TO  TEXAS.  Send  for  list  of 
publisher  financed  newspapers.  Bill 
Berger,  ATN  Inc.,  1801  Exposition, 
Austin,  TX  78703.  (512)  476-3950. 


NEW  ENGLAND  seacoast  weekly, 
4,500  paid,  $350,000  gross  priced  at 
$285,000  with  $150,0(30  down.  Great 
opportunity  in  established  resort  area. 

NEW  YORK  ski  area  weekly  with 
$700,000  gross,  6,800  paid,  ideal  for 
for  working  publisher  with  sales 
management  background. 

BOSTON  weekly  in  residential  section 
of  the  city.  Gross  $300,000.  Priced 
right  at  $  1 50,000  with  excellent  terms. 
$50,000  down  required. 

SUBURBAN  weekly  west  of  Boston. 
$200,000  gross,  3,400  paid  circula¬ 
tion  in  desirable  community. 

C.  Peter  Jorgensen 
Media  Consultants  &  Associates 
4  Water  St.  Arlington,  MA  02174 
(617)  643-1863 


Oregon  weekly  near  Portland.  Scenic 
area.  $50,00(3  down.  If  you’re  working 
hard  already,  why  not  own  your  own  and 
build  some  equity.  Joe  Davis  (619) 
259-7137. 


READY  FOR  TAKEOFF.  Exclusive  coun¬ 
ty  seat  weekly,  over  100  years  in  busi¬ 
ness,  college  town,  lakes,  above 
10,000  population.  $75,000  down, 
owner  will  carry  balance  of  $220,000. 
Zone  6.  Box  5062,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  WEEKLY. 
Legally  Adjudicated  County  &  City 
contracts.  Fast-growing  progressive 
area.  Beautiful  location.  Excellent 
market  area  with  great  potential. 
$48,000.  $25,000  down,  balance 
negotiable.  Bill  Williams' (619) 
747-8911  or  (619)  748-7122. 


ZONE  3:  A  10-year-old  growing  weekly 
in  beautiful,  unbl/;mished  coastal  area. 
Historic  sailing  port  town.  2500  circ. 
$85,000.  Box  5066,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Zone  1,  CT;  7  year  established  weekly; 
gross  $1  million  3  successive  years; 
strong  editorial;  excellent  readership; 
affluent  +  -i-  community.  Seller 
requires  prompt  action.  (800) 
800-2664;  in  CT;  (203)  431-3666; 
Fax:  (203)  698-0164.  Broker;  brokers 
protected. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

Considering  selling  your  newspaper  and 
have  a  circulation  of  over  4,000?  Write 
Box  3755,  Editor  &  Publisher.  We  are  a  | 
small  community  newspaper  group  that  | 
believes  in  local  autonomy.  I 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 

PLANT  CLOSING.  28-inch,  30-pound 
newsprint  for  sale.  45"  diameter.  Still 
in  wrappers.  $450  a  short  ton  deliv¬ 
ered.  Call  (803)  432-6157. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE  j 

Trade  magazines.  Our  publishing  firm  1 
in  seeking  to  purchase  small  to  medium  j 
sized  trade  magazines.  Call  Don  Ratkin  ! 
(217)  268-4959  or  write  P.O.  Box  130, 
Areola,  IL  61910. 

INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 

CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

Acclaimed  Automated  Affordable 
CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 
The  Telemarketing  Leader. 

For  brochure  and  information 
call  l-(800)  CIRC-DEV. 


A  Circulation  Specialist 
Helderle  &  Associates 
Telen'arketing  -  Crews  -  Store  Sales 

l-(800)  662-7397 
F.J.  Helderle  -  President 


CIRCULATION  III 
Telemarketing  Coast  to  Coast 
(214)  352-1123 
John  Dinan  ~  John  Lyons 

J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Canada's  foremost  authority  in 
circulation  telemarketing 
is  now  available  in  the  U.S.A. 
Jeff  Blenkarn  (514)  227-6478. 


KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT 
(313)  673-9533 


LEVIS  NATIONAL,  INC. 

"WE  DELIVER  MORE 
HOMES  TO  YOUR  NEWSPAPER" 

For  over  two  decades,  LEVIS  NATION¬ 
AL,  INC.  has  senred  more  newspapers 
than  any  other  circulation  telemarketing 
firm  in  the  country.  Backed  by  technol¬ 
ogy's  latest  computer-assisted  market¬ 
ing  systems,  LEVIS  stands  ready  to  help 
your  newspaper  reach  its  circulation 
goals. 

Call  (201)  263-1500 


RETENTION! 
RETENTION! 
RETENTION! 
THE  PHONE  ROOM  INC. 
"Gold  Starts" 

1  (800)  836-8140 


VER-A-FAST  CORPORATION 
1-800-327-8463 


"YES!" 

Regardless  of  the  size  of  your  newspap¬ 
er,  we  can  supply  you  with  a  steady  flow 
of  new  start  orders  at  the  pace  YOU 
want!  Try  us  for  a  week  and  see!  All 
zones! 

ASK  US,  AND  OUR  RESPONSE 
WILL  BE, 

"YES!  WE  CAN!" 

(216)  434-4466 
PRO  STARTS 


NEWSPRINT  CONSULTANTS 

MIDWEST 

NEWSPAPER  CONSULTANTS  INC. 

Specializing  in  revenue  producing 
consultation  and  training,  with  over  35 
years  experience,  for  small  dailies  and 
non-dailies.  Available  by  the  day,  week, 
or  month. 

Moody  C.  Hamrick 

_ (501)  982-5682 _ 

The  CLASSIFIED  PAGES 
of  EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER 
move  mountalnsK>f* 
merchandise  for 
the  newspaper  trade. 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 

DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELECTRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 
Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and 
modernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
1(800)  545-6908  1(505)  842-1357 
24-Hour  Line  PO  Box  1952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 

EQUIPMENT 
&  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 

SQUeeze  Lenses. 

Process  camera-lens  specialists. 
Optimize,  align,  focus,  calibrate. 

H.  Carlbom  CKOptical  213/372-0372. 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 

DISPLAY/390  -  Ad  scheduling,  account 
and  contract  management,  sales 
analysis,  billing  and  accounts  receiv¬ 
able  -  all  in  one  software  package.  IBM 
and  Macintosh.  Nancy  Jacobsen  (415) 
488-9279. 


COMPUTER  UPGRADES 

ABACUS  SOLUTIONS  -  Display  and 
classified  accounts  receivable  and  bill¬ 
ing.  PC,  Macintosh,  and  network  based 
accounting  systems  for  publications. 
Software,  hardware,  or  just  a  little 
expert  advice.  1-800-728-2719. 


_ MAILROOM _ 

1-(315)  336-3100  is  the  number  to 
call  for  spare  parts  for  your  Nolan  and 
Cutler-Hammer  mailroom  equipment. 
NOLAN  PRODUCTS,  Rome,  NY  (315) 
336-3100,  FAX  (315)  336-3177. 

•  24-P,  48-P,  and  72-P  HARRIS  STUF- 
FERS  Reconditioned-Guaranteed 
Production-Training  program  provided. 
JIMMY  R.  FOX,  MAIL  ROOM  (CONSUL¬ 
TANT  (713)  468-5827. 


GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
Kirk-Rudy  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 
quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Jim  at 
(800)  527-1668  or  (214)  869-2844. 


MAILROOM 

We  have  all  types  of  belt  and  wire 
stream  conveyors 
Spare  parts  for  stream  conveyors 
D.C.  &  A.C.  drive  conversions 
Roller  top  conveyors,  all  sizes 
Belt  conveyors,  all  sizes 
Bottom  wrappers  &  pacers 
257  Sta-Hi  stackers 
Baldwin  Count-O-Veyors  -104,  105, 
106,  108 

Signode  tying  machines 
Conveyor  wire 
Wire  pliers 

Mueller-Martini  inserter,  227  3  into  1 
Mueller-Martini  labeling  machine  &  1/4 
folder 

Northeast  Industries,  Inc. 

(213)  256-4791  FAX  (213)  256-7607 


SLSIOOO  -  8  into  2  configuration 
Center  Opening  Device,  Product  Moni¬ 
toring  Systems,  2  yrs.  old. 

Call  Roger  Miller  (513)  278-2651. 


WANTED  H.S.M-30  Meteverpa  strap¬ 
ping  machine  (to  be  used  for  parts). 
Phone  (912)  888-9324. 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 

28-30  LB  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS  all  sizes 
BEHRENS  International 
485  E.  17th  St..  Suite  400 
Costa  Mesa,  CA  92627-3265 
Telephone;  (714)  646-5565 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


APS-4  Phototypesetter,  entrex  1614 
Comp'jgraphic  7500,  Digital  RXOl-BA 
AKI  4200  Terminals,  IBM  3278, 
Mita-18  Dry  Procter  Teletype  40,  Telex 
178,  Zebra  Processor-Make  Offers 
(313)  758-0480. 


PRESSES 


5/u  Urbanite  U721,  1/2  fidr,  running  2 
days  p/wk.  Excellent  cond. 

Goss  rebuilt  3/c  unit  22.80  cutoff 
One  Urbanite  unit,  rebuilt.  One  Urba¬ 
nite  folder,  rebuilt 
Goss  Suburban  1 500  Series 
Goss  rollstands 
Goss  Urbanite  cylinder 
IPEC  INC.  Wheeling,  IL  60090. 
(708)459-9700  Fax  708-459-9707. 

DON'T  SELL  YOUR  PRESS  I 

Until  You  Contact  | 

Newman  International  Press  Sales 

"Professional  Marketing  Worldwide 
of  Newspaper  &  Commercial  Web 
Presses  and  Large  Sheetfed  Presses" 

FOR  SALE: 

1981  HARRIS  V25  web  press, 
substantial  reconditioned  in  1988, 

8  units,  JF7  &  JF25  folder  w/upper 
former. 

Telephone  (913)  362-8888 
Fax  9 1 33629406  Telex  804294 

DOUBLE-WIDTH  EQUIPMENT 
One  1981  7-unit  Harris  N-1600,  excel¬ 
lent  condition.  Avail.  July,  1991. 

One  brand  new  10-unit  Goss  Metro 
+  3392,  22  3/4",  double  3:2  fol¬ 
der,  10  RTP's.  Avail,  immediately 
Two  brand  new  10-unit  TKS  presses  - 
2  3/4",  10  RTP's.  Avail,  immediately 
2  Double  3:2  Goss  Imperial  folders  with 
upper  formers/angle  bars. 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

(913)  492-9050  fax  (913)  492-6217 
GOSS 

8-Unit  Community,  with  sc  folder  & 
u.f.-1980 

2- Unit  Community,  1967  oil,  wkly. 
available  now 

Add-on  SSC  Community  unit  1978 
7-Unit  "1000”  series  Urbanite  w/u.f. 
7-Unit  "700"  series  Urbanite  w/u.f. 

3- Unit  500  Series  Urbanite 

HARRIS/COTTRELL 

7- Unit  double-width  Harris  N-1600, 
excellent  condition 

4- Unit  Harris  V15D  -  1984  vintage, 
excellent  mech.  cond. 

5- Unit  Harris/Cottrell  V22  w/JFl 
4-Unit  Harris  V-15A  1974  JF7 
4-Unit  Harris  V-15A  1973  with  JF7 
JF7  folders  and  add-on  units 

KING 

8- Unit/2-folder  News  King,  w/KJ8As, 
1984 

4-Unit  News  King,  available  now  I 
Add-on  units,  folders  and  upper  formers 
MISC. 

4-Unit  Web  Leader,  1982  vintage-avail, 
now 

Count-O-Veyors,  inserters,  ribbon  deck, 
press  drives,  ink  pumps,  gluers  and 
more. 

ARE  YOU  CONSIDERING 
SELLING  YOUR  PRESS? 

CALL  THE  LEADER  FOR  CASH! 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 
Lenexa,  Kansas 

(913)492-9050  fax  (913)  492-6217 


GOSS  COMMUNITY 
REBUILT 

Units-Folders-Parts 
GUARANTEED 
Press-Components 
Complete  Presses 

Offset  Web  Sales,  Inc. 

73  N.  Sunset  Dr. 
Camano  Island,  WA  98292 
l-(800)  343-0097 
FAX  (206)  387-9090 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


GOSS 

Goss  Urbanite  4  units 
Goss  Urbanite  folders,  roll  stands 
Goss  Suburban  1500  series  unit 
Goss  Community  units,  folders 
Harris  V-25,  1978 

Harris  folders,  roll  stands,  balloon 
formers 

Goss  S/C  folder 

MISCELLANEOUS 
3  Caiy  Flying  Pasters 
1  Guilmont  1/4  folder  and  trimmer 
1  ATF  Imprinter 
1  Butler  flying  paster 

IPEC  INCORPORATED 
97  Marquardt  DriveWheeling,  IL  60090 
(312)459-9700  Fax  459-9707 


NEWSPAPER  PRESS 

REF:  N114  -  Harris  V-15A,  5  units, 
jF-7  Folder 

REF:  N115  -  Harris  V-15A,  8  units. 
Double  Ender 

REF;  N116  -  Harris  V-25,  8  units, 
JF-10  folder 

REF:  N117  -  Harris  V-25,  9  units,  2 
JF-25  folders 

REF:  N118  -  Harris  N-845,  4  units  RH, 
RBC-2  folder  w/upper  former 

REF:  N119  -  V-15A  Add  on  units, 
rebuilt,  ductor  style 

REF:  N120  -  V-25  Add  on  units, 
rebuilt  or  as  is 

REF:  N 121  -  Custom  built  300,  3  Knife 

trimmer 

REF:  N122  -  Fairchild  (NewsKing)  2 
units,  1  folder 

REF:  N123  -  Color  King,  7  units,  1 
folder 

REF:  N124  -  Fairchild  (Color  King), 
heatset,  5  units. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


GOSS 

—  Community  SSC,  4  units,  1982 

—  Community,  3  units,  1972 

—  Urbanite  900  series,  7  units,  1 

folder,  R/S 

—  Metro,  2  add-on  units,  1/2  deck 

—  Suburban,  1500  series,  4  units, 
1973 

HARRIS 

—  N-845-6  units,  RBC-2,  1974 

—  V-15D-8  units,  1976,  JF-25  folder 
KING 

—  Colorking  4  units,  KJ6,  1979 

—  NewsKing  6  units,  KJ-6,  1976 

BELL  CAMP  INCORPORATED 
(201)  492-8877  FAX  (201)  492-9777 


HELP 

WANTED 


These  press  systems  and  components 
are  owned  by  EGS  Americas,  Inc.  and 
are  available  "AS  IS”  or  completely 
rebuilt. 

EGS  AMERICAS  Inc. 

9801  W.  Higgins  Rd/  Suite  320 
Rosemont,  IL  60018 
Tel:  (708)  823-6650 
FAX:  (708)  823-5589 


PRESSES 

1  Goss  Metro  Unit,  22  3/4  cutoff, 

42  inch  R.T.P.,  injection  ink  reels 
and  necessary  super  structure. 

This  unit  is  stackable. 

Goss  Urbanite  Folder-918. 

Goss  Urbanite  Units 
Goss  Urbanite  Rollstands 
Goss  Urbanite  Drives 
Goss  Urbanite  1/4  folders 
Goss  Urbanite  Balloon  formers 
Hoe  (Jolormatic  3-2  folder  23-9/16” 
C.O. 

Hoe  Balloon  Formers 
Goss  Balloon  Formers 
Guilmout  Quarterfolder  and  Trimmer 
Goss  RTP's  40  and  42  inches 
Goss  Mark  1  Half  Decks  and  Hump 
Goss  Mark  2  Half  Decks  and  Humps 
Goss  Double  2-1  folder  22-3/4"  C.O. 
Goss  Skip  Slitters  all  C.O. 

Goss  Portable  Ink  Fountains 
Hoe  Skip  Slitters  all  C.O. 

Paper  roll  track  and  roll  dollies 
We  stock  spare  parts  for  most  presses 
We  do  press  rebuilding 
We  do  machinery  moving  and  erecting 
Northeast  Industries,  Inc 
(213)  256-4791  FAX  (213)  256-7607 


PRESS 

Make  your  old  R.T.P.'s  into  new 
Tension  panel  upgraded  to 
simplified  system 

Paster  oanel  upgraded  to  Goss  digital 

Northeast  Industries,  Inc. 

(213)  256-4791  FAX  (213)  256-7607 

Avoid  letting  temper  block 
progress  -  keep  cool. 
William  Feather 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR 
OF  JOURNALISM 

Tenure-track  position,  pending  final 
approval,  at  Western  Illinois  University, 
effective  August  26,  1991.  Ph.D.  or 
ABD  preferr^.  Master's  in  print  jour¬ 
nalism  plus  significant  experience  in 
the  areas  of  news,  magazine  and  PR 
publications  required.  Successful 
university  teaching  desired.  To  teach 
undergraduate  media  writing  for  news 
and  PR;  reporting,  editing  on  computer; 
review  and  criticism;  mass  communica¬ 
tion  history.  Application  deadline  Feb. 
1,  1991,  or  until  filled.  Send  letter, 
resume,  three  current  recommendation 
letters,  transcripts  to  Chair,  Department 
of  English  and  Journalism,  Western  Illi¬ 
nois  University,  Macomb,  IL  61455. 
(309)  298-1030  and  298-1103.  Equal 
Opportunity/Affirmative  Action 
Employer. 


HELP  WANTED 


Announcement  of  Faculty  Position 

POSITION;  Tenure  track  Position  in 
Journalism 

DUTIES:  Teach  three  courses  each 
semester,  emphasis  on  reporting  and 
editing  with  a  course  in  the  Commu¬ 
nications  core  a  ppssibility.  Advising 
of  students,  committee  appointments 
and  other  faculty  responsibilities 
expected. 

QUALIFICATIONS:  Ph.D.  preferred, 
M.A.  essential.  Professional  back¬ 
ground  with  preference  to  individual 
with  experience  in  both  print  and 
broadcasting.  Teaching  experience 
required. 

SALARY:  Open,  negotiable  depen¬ 
dent  upon  qualifications. 

APPLICATION:  Candidates  should 
send  letter  of  application  and  Curri¬ 
culum  Vitae  to:  Journalism  Search 
Committee,  Center  for  Communica¬ 
tion  Arts,  Southern  Methodist  Univer¬ 
sity,  Dallas,  TX  75275. 

DEADLINE;  February  15,  1991. 

SMU  is  an  affirmative  action/equal 

opportunity  Title  IX  employer. 


Invest  In  Your  Future. 
Subscribe  to  E&P  Today! 
Call  (212)  675-4380 


Faculty  position  in  Mass  Communica¬ 
tions,  doctorate  preferred;  master's 
degree  required.  Teaching  background 
at  college  or  university  level  is  manadat- 
ory;  high  school  experience  desirable. 
Professional  experience  in  the  fields  of 
public  relations,  advertising  and/or 
broadcasting  a  plus.  Primary  teaching 
assignment  may  include  courses  in 
public  relations,  advertising,  and/or 
broadcasting  and  a  range  of  news- 
editorial  courses.  Application  deadline 
January  31,  1991.  EOAA  employer. 
Submit  resume  and  letter  of  application 
to:  Personnel  Services,  Northeastern 
State  Univ.,  Tahlequah,  OK  74464. 


DIRECTOR  OF  PUBLICATIONS 

The  National  Association  of  Independent  Schools  (NAIS) 
seeks  a  full  time  executive  to  assume  the  position  of  director 
of  publications,  effective  June  1,  1991  at  the  NAIS  Boston 
office.  The  director  reports  to  the  director  of  research  and 
information  services  and  coordinates  the  work  of  three  staff 
members. 

The  department  of  publications  produces  and  markets  high 
quality  publications  (books,  manuals,  brochures,  occasional 
papers)  and  provides  publications  support  services  to  other 
NAIS  departments.  The  director  is  editor  of  Independent 
School  magazine. 

Candidates  must  have  had  significant  editorial  experience, 
preferably  related  to  education  and/or  national  professional 
associations.  Experience  in  both  book  and  magazine  pub¬ 
lishing  is  required;  expertise  in  marketing,  design,  produc¬ 
tion,  and  financial  management  is  highly  desirable. 

To  apply,  send  letter  of  introduction,  resume  and  references 
to  OOP  Search,  NAIS,  75  Federal  St.,  Boston,  MA  02110. 

NAIS  is  an  equal  opportunity/affirmative  action  employer  and 
encourages  applications  from  women  and  people  of  color. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  December  15,  1990 


HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


Journalism:  Two  tenure  track  positions 
at  the  assistant  professor  level  are  open 
(contingent  on  fundir^):  Dprint  jour¬ 
nalism  and  2)print  journalism  with 
photojournalism  emphasis.  Duties 
include  teaching  reporting/writing/ 
editing  courses,  and  other  undergradu¬ 
ate  and  graduate  courses.  The  person 
applying  for  the  photojournalism  posi¬ 
tion  will  be  responsible  for  photojour¬ 
nalism  courses  and  direction  of  the 
sequence.  Successful  applicants  will 
also  be  expected  to  conduct  research 
and  fulfill  other  obligations  of  a  faculty 
member.  Salary  competitive.  Qualifica¬ 
tions:  Ph.D.,  or  near  completion; 
professional  experience;  potential  as 
teacher  and  researcher.  Review  of 
applications  begins  December  15, 
1990,  and  will  continue  until  an 
acceptable  candidate  is  identified. 
Appointment  date:  August,  1991.  Send 
letter  of  application,  curriculum  vitae, 
and  three  references  to:  Dr.  Mary  Blue, 
Chair,  Search  Committee,  Department 
of  Communications,  Box  104,  Loyola 
University,  6363  St.  Charles  Ave.,  New 
Orleans,  Louisiana,  70118. 

Loyola  is  an  Affirmative  Action,  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 

Women  and  members  of  minority 
groups  are  especially  encouraged  to 
apply. 


journalism.  Miami  University  seeks  a 
practicing  journalist  eligible  for  leave 
for  a  full-time,  nine-month  appointment 
to  teach  basic  writing  and  editing 
courses.  BA  and  substantial  newspaper 
experience  required.  Courses  to  be 
taught:  newswriting,  copy  editing,  and 
feature  writing,  as  appropriate. 
Appointment  to  run  15  August  1991  to 
15  May  1992;  salary  negotiable, 
depending  on  experience.  By  1  Febru¬ 
ary  1991,  send  letter  of  application, 
resume,  including  three  professional 
references,  to  Barry  Chabot,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  English,  Miami  University, 
Oxford,  OH  45056.  EO/AA  employer. 


Mass  communication:  Tenure  track 
position  (contingent  on  funding).  Rank  | 
open,  dependent  on  qualifications.  ; 
Salary  competitive.  Duties  include 
teaching  courses  in  one  of  the  profes¬ 
sional  areas  we  offer:  advertising,  pubic 
relations,  journalism  (broadcast  or 
print),  or  broadcast  production,  and 
courses  in  an  area  such  as  communica¬ 
tions  theory  and  research,  ethics, 
history,  or  management;  conducting 
research;  and  performing  other  obliga¬ 
tions  of  a  faculty  member.  Qualifica¬ 
tions:  Ph.D.,  or  near  completion; 
professional  experience;  potential  as 
teacher  and  researcher.  Review  of 
applications  begins  December  15, 
1990,  and  will  continue  until  an 
acceptable  candidate  is  identified. 
Appointment  date:  August,  1991.  Send 
letter  of  application,  curriculum  vitae, 
and  three  references  to:  Dr.  Mary  Blue, 
Chair,  Search  Committee,  Department 
of  Communications,  Box  104,  Loyola 
University,  6363  St.  Charles  Ave.,  New 
Orleans,  Louisiana,  70118. 

Loyola  is  an  Affirmative  Action,  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 

Women  and  members  of  minority 
groups  are  especially  encouraged  to 
apply. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  ALABAMA 
Master's  program  invites  applicants 
who  have  demonstrated,  or  shown 
potential  for,  excellence  in  journalism. 
Assistantships.  Write  Journalism 
Departmenit,  Tuscaloosa,  AL 
35487-0172  dr  call  (205)  348-7155. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


EXECUTIVE 

DIRECTOR 

California  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  seeking  a  Senior  Executive  to 
manage  a  375  member  association. 

The  successful  candidate  will  have  solid 
management  experience  with  a  state 
wide  association  and/or  be  a  senior 
newspaper  executive  with  broad 
responsibilities. 

Excellent  salary  and  benefits. 

Apply  to: 

becutive  Director  Search  Committee 
California  Newspaper  Publishers  Assc. 

1311  I  Street.  Suite  200 
Sacramento,  CA  95814 


Executive  Director 

The  Society  of  American  Business 
Editors  and  Writers,  a  professional  jour¬ 
nalism  association  with  more  than 
1,1()0  members,  is  seeking  an  execu¬ 
tive  director. 

SABEW  is  seeking  an  experienced 
journalist  interested  in  pursuing  a 
doctorate  or  master's  degree  at  the 
University  of  Missouri-Columbia,  the 
organization's  national  headquarters. 

SABEW  also  will  consider  applicants 
from  other  journalists  willing  to 
relocate. 

Besides  solid  journalism  skills,  the 
successful  applicant  should  have  strong 
organizational  and  management  poten¬ 
tial. If  the  applicant  desires  to  pursue  a 
degree,  he/she  must  be  admitted  by  the 
University  of  Missouri. 

The  job  will  require  about  20  hours  a 
week.  In  addition  to  salary,  the  job 
includes  fee  waivers  for  degree 
candidates. 

Applicants  should  send  a  detailed 
resume,  work  samples,  and  references 
to:  SABEW  Search  Committee,  c/o 
Randall  D.  Smith,  assistant  managing 
editor  of  business.  The  Kansas  City 
Star,  1729  Grand,  Kansas  City,  M(j 
65205  or  call  (816)  234-4884. 

Deadline  for  applicants  is  Feb.  15, 
1991. 


GENERAL  MANAGER 
For  four  small  rural  weeklies  central 
Calif,  coast,  fast  growing  towns.  Adver¬ 
tising,  circulation  emphasis.  Salary, 
benefits,  bonus  plan.  Harry  Casey, 
Casey  Newspapers  Inc.,  116  Broadway, 
King  City.  CA  93930. 


Award-winning,  independently-owned 
large  weekly/web  printing  plant  in  beau¬ 
tiful  area  on  west  coast  seeks  a  proven 
leader.  The  ideal  candidate  must  have  a 
track  record  of  successful  weekly  news¬ 
paper  and  web  printing  management, 
be  able  to  lead  and  motivate  a  large 
staff,  assist  in  key  printing  and  advertis¬ 
ing  sales  and  be  an  effective  promoter. 
Starting  salary  $75K-$90K  depending 
on  qualifications.  Excellent  benefits 
package  and  opportunity  to  earn  a 
substantial  ownership  share  of  the  busi¬ 
ness.  Send  resume  with  full  details 
including  current  salary  and  former 
employment  data  to  Box  5058,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Company 
Address  _ 


Classification  _ 

Authorized  Signature 
Copy - 


No.  of  Insertions: 


Amount  Enclosed:  $ 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


LINE  ADS 

1  week  —  $7.00  per  line 

2  weeks  — $6.15  per  line,  per  Issue 

3  weeks  —  $5.35  per  line,  per  issue 

4  weeks  —  $4.60  per  line,  per  issue 


Effective  January  1,  1991 

POSITIONS  WANTED 
1  week  —  $3.95  per  line 

ler  issue.  2  weeks  —  $3.25  per  line,  per  issue, 

ler  issue.  3  weeks  —  $2.75  per  line,  per  issue, 

jer  issue.  4  weeks  —  $2.55  per  line,  per  issue. 


Add  $6.50  per  insertion  for  box  service.  Add  $4.25  per  insertion  for  box  sennce. 


Count  a»  an  additional  line  in  copy. 


Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 


Classified  Advertisers:  If  you  don’t  see  a  category  that 
fits  your  needs,  please  call  us  at  (212)  675-4380 


Count  approximately  34  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum. 

NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

DEADLINE:  Every  Tuesday,  12  pm  (ET) 

For  Saturday’s  issue. 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 
DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface,  illustrations,  logo,  etc.,  on  classified  ads 
charged  the  following  rates  per  column  inch  per  insertion:  1  time,  $85;  2  to 
5  times,  $80;  6  to  1 2  times,  $75;  1 3  to  25  times  $70;  26  to  51  times  $65; 
52  times,  $60. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 

Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received. 

EcHlor  tk  PwblisiMr 

11  West  19th  Street,  NY,  NY  10011.  (212)  675-4380,  FAX  (212)  929-1259. 
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HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


LABOR  RELATIONS 
HUMAN  RESOURCES  DIRECTOR 

Aggressive  individual  with  experience  in 
negotiating  contracts  as  the  chief 
spokesman  and  grievance/contract 
administration  needed  by  a  metro  daily 
operation  to  take  charge  of  industrial 
relationr.,  including  direct  supervision 
of  the  HR  function. 

Send  resume  and  salary  history  to  Box 
5056,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


VP/GROUP  GENERAL  MANAGER 

Beautiful  Zone  3  location.  A  strong 
newspaper  organization  is  in  need  of  an 
experienced,  sales-driven  Vice 
President/Group  Manager  for  10  weekly 
newspapers.  Candidates  must  have  a 
degree,  8  plus  years  of  newspaper 
experience,  and  a  strong  advertising 
sales/marketing  background.  Must  be 
able  to  lead  and  direct  a  multiple  loca¬ 
tion  operation  and  lead  by  example  to  a 
strong  group  of  department  managers. 
Reply  to  Box  5042,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

AO  SALES,  Fast  growing  Florida  east 
coast  market.  Draw/20%  commission. 
Retirement  age  welcome.  Monthly 
Specialty  Publication.  Reply  Box  5015, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

We’re  looking  for  someone  who  can 
motivate  and  train  our  sales  team.  A 
person  who  can  make  decisions  and 
lead  by  example.  We'll  provide  the  tools 
to  make  you  one  of  best  ad  managers  in 
the  business  if  you  can  provide  the 
enthuisiasm  and  desire  to  succeed  with 
our  growing  company.  We  have  an  open¬ 
ing  in  the  midwest  and  offer  competi¬ 
tive  salary,  good  benefits  package  and 
the  best  career  opportunity  you  can 
find.  Please  mail  resume  and  cover 
letter  to  Box  5060,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

Expanding  24  weekly  newspaper  group 
is  looking  for  the  right  person  to  take 
over  the  Advertising  Manager’s  position 
at  one  of  our  smal  weeklies  in  rural 
Virginia.  The  person  we  are  looking  for 
must  have  a  positive  attitude,  be  flexi¬ 
ble,  goal  oriented,  have  solid  sales 
credentials  and  possess  the  ablility  to 
work  in  a  cohesive  team. 

We  offer  a  beautiful  rural  setting,  good 
salaiy,  MBO  plan,  and  a  chance  to  grow 
within  our  organization. 

Send  a  cover  letter  and  your  resume  in 
complete  confidence  to  Clyde  Pinson, 
President  and  Publisher,  Atlantic  Publi¬ 
cations,  Inc.,  PO  Box  150,  Accomac, 
Virginia  23301. 

An  equal  opportunity  employer. 


Ad  Director  for  3  established  L.l.  arts 
and  entertainment  papers  with  heavy 
outside  retail  and  agency  experience. 
Compensation  package  will  top  50K  1st 
year  for  strong  producer.  Resume  Box 
303,  Roslyn,  NY  11576. 


Advertising  Director 
Award-winning  newspaper  in  New 
Hampshire’s  capitol  city  is  seeking  an 
advertising  director.  Advertising  sales 
and  management  experience  required. 
We  need  someone  to  bring  training, 
marketing  and  motivating  skills  to  a 
strong  newspaper  sales  team.  The 
Concord  Monitor  is  a  22,000  circula¬ 
tion,  privately  owned  newspaper  in  New 
England.  Send  resume  to  Human 
Resources,  Concord  Monitor,  PO  Box 
1177,  Concord,  NH  03302-1177. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

We’re  looking  for  a  dynamic  and  agres- 
sive  Advertising  Director  for  a  growing 
daily  newspaper  in  Zone  2. 

The  right  candidate  must  possess 
exceptional  skills  in  the  areas  of  sales 
training,  motivation  and  marketing. 

This  is  a  hands-on  position.  We  encour¬ 
age  our  management  team  to  lead  by 
example. 

Candidates  interested  in  a  challenging 
and  rewarding  career  opportunities 
should  send  their  resumes  to; 

Box  5049,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  AUTOMOTIVE 
SALES  MANAGER 

THE  HOUSTON  POST,  328,000  circ. 
daily  and  372,000  Sunday,  is  seeking 
an  aggressive  Classified  Automotive 
Sales  Manager  to  take  the  challenge  of 
building  automotive  revenue  and  share 
of  market.  Must  have  a  proven  track, 
record  in  automotive  classified  manage¬ 
ment  experience.  Will  direct  a  sales 
staff  of  10  commissioned  saies  rep¬ 
resentatives,  develop  sales  strate¬ 
gies  and  sales  promotions.  Competitive 
salary  and  incentive  plus  an  excellent 
benefit  plan.  Send  resume,  references, 
salary  history  and  cover  letter  to:  Cliff 
Clements,  The  Houston  Post,  PO  Box 
4747,  Houston,  TX  77210-4747. 


MANAGEMENT  opportunity  for  exper¬ 
ienced  display  salesman.  Growing 
suburban/rural  publications.  Zone  8. 
Negotiable  salary-bonus  package.  Box 
5055,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


National  organization  of  small  daily 
newspapers  seeks  promotion-minded 
individuals  ready  for  advancement  to 
advertising  sales  manager  positions. 
These  ambitious  individuals  should  be 
prepared  to  sell,  teach  by  example,  and 
be  promotionally-minded.  Submit 
resume,  with  detailed  cover  letter  to; 
John  Yetter,  Park  Newspapers,  PO  Box 
550  Terrace  Hill,  Ithaca,  NY  14850. 
(This  is  a  screening  process,  final  hiring 
decisions  will  be  made  at  individual 
newspapers.) 


Sales  Manager,  long-established  weekly 
newspaper  Zone  2.  Help  us  build  on 
established  base  and  grow.  Equity  posi¬ 
tion  for  right  person.  Box  636,  Nanuet, 
NY  10954. 


ART/EDITORIAL 

The  Houston  Post  newspaper  is  looking 
for  an  illustrator  with  layout  and  design 
skills  to  fill  a  full  time  position  in  the 
editorial  art  department.  Send  resume 
and  samples  to: 

Susan  Barber 
PO  Box  4747 
Houston,  TX  77210-4747. 


HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


Aggressive  group  of  small  daily  news¬ 
papers  located  in  14  states  seeks  sales- 
oriented  individuals  ready  for  promotion 
to  circulation  managers  positions.  Hard 
working  and  honest  individuals  should 
submit  their  resumes  complete  with 
references  to;  Tim  Stratton,  Park  News¬ 
papers,  PO  Box  550  Terrace  Hill,  Itha¬ 
ca,  NY  14850. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 

Midwest  daily  newspaper  is  seeking  an 
energetic  individual  with  circulation 
experience  to  manage  all  phases  of 
circulation  department. 

Quality-oriented  owner  will  expect  the 
selected  candidate  to  lead  a  regional 
sales  push  into  underdeveloped  RTZ 
towns,  while  bolstering  home  county 
circulation. 

If  you  are  interested  in  this  opportunity 
and  are  ready  for  a  challenge,  send  your 
resume  and  salary  history  to; 

Box  5033,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
Knowledge  with  out  action 
is  like  gold  resting  in  the 
darkness  of  the  mine. 
Anonymous 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

One  of  the  fastest  growing  magazine 
publishers  in  the  Southwest  is  seeking 
an  experience  circulation  manager  to 
handle  both  paid  and  controlled  circula¬ 
tion  for  five  professional  trade  maga¬ 
zines  and  related  newsletters. 

The  ideal  candidate  will  have  three  to 
five  years  experience  in  circulation  and 
two  years  in  a  supenrisory  capacity.  BPA 
experience  is  preferred.  For  immediate 
consideration  please  send  resume  with 
salary  history  tO;  Box  5044,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CIRCUUTION  MANAGER 

One  of  the  fastest  growing  magazine 
publishers  in  the  Southwest  is  seeking 
an  experienced  circulation  manager  to 
handle  both  paid  and  controlled  circula¬ 
tion  for  several  trade  magazines. 

The  ideal  candidate  will  have  three  to 
five  years  experience  in  circulation  and 
two  years  in  a  supen/isory  capacity.  BPA 
experience  is  preferred.  For  immediate 
consideration  please  send  resume  with 
salary  history  to  Box  5064,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ 

HOME  DELIVERY  MANAGER 

For  20,000  daily  and  Sunday  located  in 
Southern  California.  Smog-free  coastal 
city  60  miles  north  of  L.A.  Must  be  well 
versed  in  all  aspects  of  home  delivery. 
To  $600WK  to  start,  advancement 
opportunities  unlimited.  Send  complete 
resume  to  Roger  Tollefson,  Circulation 
Manager,  The  Press  Courier,  300  West 
Ninth  St.,  Oxnard,  CA  93030. 


WANTED 
BOY  CREWS 

CENTRAL  NEW  JERSEY  DAILY 

Could  use  400+  orders  per  week. 
Box  5059,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


Newly  created  circulation  management 
development  position  available  in  prog¬ 
ressive,  mid-sized  Zone  5  daily.  We  are 
searching  for  someone  with  at  least  two 
years  of  circulation  experience,  college 
degree  and  the  motivation  to  move  up. 
All  qualified  individuals  including 
women  and  minority  applicants  are 
encouraged  to  write  a  short  cover  letter 
to  send  with  your  resume  to  Box  5053, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR,  overseeing 
two  reporters,  Saturday  desk  and  editor¬ 
ial  page  on  The  Auburn  (N.Y.)  Citizen, 
which  demands  livelier  stories,  writing 
and  ideas  than  anyone  ought  to  expect 
from  news  people  on  a  16K  daily, 
prompting  the  frenzied  regional  dailies 
to  boost  staff  in  a  futile  effort  to  keep 
up.  To  25  Dill  St.,  Auburn,  NY  13021, 
send  letter,  resume  and  clips  demon¬ 
strating  an  eye  for  unearthing  extraor¬ 
dinary  yarns. 

BUSINESS  WRITER 

We’re  seeking  a  seasoned  full-time 
business  writer  with  daily  newspaper 
experience.  Strong  reporting  and  writ¬ 
ing  skills  a  must.  Copy  editing  experi¬ 
ence  a  plus.  Business  reporting  experi¬ 
ence  preferred.  Excellent  benefits  in  a 
growing,  diversified  area  in  southwest¬ 
ern  Michigan.  Daily  circulation, 
66,000;  Sunday  circulation.  80,000. 
Equal  Opportunity/Affirmative  Action 
employer.  Send  resume  and  clips  to 
Business  Editor  Paul  Cox,  401  S. 
Burdick,  Kalamazoo,  Ml  49007. 


BUSINESS 

Newspaper  with  high  expectations  for 
its  one  person  business  section  is  look¬ 
ing  for  reporting  applicants  with  experi¬ 
ence  on  business  beat.  Looking  for 
someone  with  creativi^  and  sound  writ¬ 
ing  skills  who’s  organized  and  reliable. 
We’re  Northwest  Rordia  Daily  News,  a 
35,000  AM  daily  on  gulf  coast.  Reply 
with  letter,  resume  to  M.E.  Tom 
Conner,  PO  Box  2949,  Fort  Walton 
Beach,  FL  32549. 


CAPITAL  BUREAU  CHIEF.  The  Florida 
Times-Union  is  seeking  applicants  to 
fill  the  bureau  chief  opening  in  its  Talla¬ 
hassee  bureau.  The  Capital  Bureau 
chief  supervises  a  staff  of  two  other 
reporters,  providing  overall  direction  of 
coverage  throughout  the  year.  Applic¬ 
ants  must  have  a  minimum  of  five  years 
of  reporting  experience,  and  must  be 
able  to  demonstrate  skills  in  govern¬ 
ment,  political  and  investigative  report¬ 
ing.  Send  resumes  to  Michael  Romaner, 
Assistant  Metro  Editor,  Florida  Times- 
Union,  PO  Box  1949,  Jacksonville,  FL 
32231. 


COPY  DESK 

Small  North  Jersey  daily  has  opening  for 
full-time  and  part-time  copy  editors  who 
have  a  passion  for  producing  headlines 
that  sing  and  tightly-edited  stories.  Box 
5028,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Copy  Editors 

Wanted:  Experienced  copy  editors  for 
.universal  desk  that  thrives  on  quick, 
accurate  and  insightful  editing.  Good 
Igrammar,  a  willingness  to  be  nitpicky 
and  an  ability  to  write  crisp,  accurate 
headlines  essential.  Opportunity  for 
layout,  wire  editing  and  other  responsi¬ 
bilities;  in  other  words,  we  like  initia¬ 
tive.  We  also  like  applicants  who  can 
get  along  with  others  but  aren’t  afraid  to 
challenge  others’  ideas.  A  sense  of 
humor  required.  Fine  culinary  skills 
come  in  handy  on  a  desk  that  prizes 
food  nearly  as  much  as  a  well-crafted 
headline.  Send  application  to  Mike 
Needs,  Assistant  Managing  Editor, 
Akron  Beacon  Journal,  PO  Box  640, 
Akron,  Ohio  44309-0640. 
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HELP  WANTED 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

CHIEF  PAGE  DESIGNER-The  Indiana¬ 
polis  Star  needs  a  chief  page  designer/ 
photo  editor. 

Will  help  implement  a  redesign.  Will 
design  daily  feature  fronts,  business 
extra,  work  picture  desk  two  nights. 
Need  strong  design  skills.  Photo  desk 
skills  useful. 

Send  resume  and  portfolio  to  Myrta 
Pulliam,  AME/Graphics,  Indianapolis 
Star,  Box  145,  Indianapolis,  IN  46206. 
COPY  EDITOR 

Top  language  and  editing  skills  are 
required  for  a  position  on  this 
75,000-circulation  daily  in  middle 
Georgia.  We  would  consider  a  recent 
graduate  with  proven  potential.  Send 
resume  and  cover  letter  to  Ron 
Woodgeard,  Managing  Editor/News, 
The  Macon  Telegraph,  F*0  Box  4167, 
Macon,  GA  31213. 


EASTERN  NC  weekly  chain  seeking 
generalist  reporter  fluent  in  sports. 
Photo  skills  helpful.  Mail  resume  and 
clips  to  Personnel  Department,  News 
Leader,  PO  Box  15B,  Fremont,  NC 
27830. _ 

EDITORIAL  WRITER:  Our  Cox  News¬ 
paper  is  looking  for  a  third  writer,  with  a 
background  in  minority  issues,  for  our 
moderate-liberal  team.  Send  at  least  15 
opinion-writing  samples,  resume,  self¬ 
description  to  Hap  Cawood,  Editorial 
Page  Editor,  Dayton  Daily  News,  PO  Box 
1287,  Dayton,  OH  45401. 

EXPERIENCED  COPY  EDITOR  ~  The 
Wichita  Eagle,  Kansas's  largest  news¬ 
paper  and  part  of  the  Knight-Ridder 
chain,  is  looking  for  experienced  copy 
editors  for  the  night  desk.  We’re  a  color¬ 
ful,  lively  paper  with  a  drive  for  bright, 
engaging  headlines  and  concise  edit¬ 
ing.  Our  desk  is  involved  in  daily 
critiques,  section-front  design,  special 
projects  editing  and  daily  production  of 
the  local,  general  news  and  business 
sections,  including  our  innovative 
Monday  business  magazine.  Competi¬ 
tive  salary,  excellent  benefits,  solid 
economic  environment.  Three  years’ 
experience  at  metro  paper  preferred. 
Apply  to  Fran  Kentling,  assistant  to  the 
managing  editor.  The  Wichita  Eagle,  PC 
Box  820,  Wichita,  KS  67201-0820. 


FEATURES  EDITOR 

The  Rockford  Register  Star,  a  75,000 
award-winning  Gannett  daily  near 
Chicago,  is  seeking  a  creative,  trendy, 
energetic  editor  to  direct  ll-person 
features  staff.  Send  resume  and  page 
samples  to  Rick  Jensen,  Managing 
Editor,  Register  Star,  Rockford,  IL 

61104. _ 

HEALTH  -  CONSUMER  AFFAIRS 
REPORTER:  Suburban  Chicago  daily 
seeks  experienced,  knowledgeable 
reporter  to  cover  combination  health 
and  consumer  affairs  beat.  Competitive 
salary,  full  benefits.  Send  resumes  to 
Earl  Moses,  Metro  Editor,  Southtown 
Economist,  5959  S.  Harlem  Ave., 
Chicago,  IL  60638. 


HELP  WANTED 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

FOOD  EDITOR 

The  Houston  Post  seeks  the  ultimate 
’90s  food  writer  to  become  editor  of  our 
food  section.  We  want  a  great  writer 
whose  passion  is  food  and  cooking  and 
a  brilliant  editor  who  knows  how  tc  put 
it  together  in  a  vital,  useful  section.  If 
you  qualify,  send  resume  and  samples 
to  Martha  Liebrum,  The  Houston  Post, 
PO  Box  4747,  Houston,  Texas 
77210-4747. 


International  financial  news  service 
requires  Florida-based  freelance  writer. 
Knowledgeable  in  orange  industry,  agri¬ 
culture  and  general  news  reporting. 
News  service  reporting  an  asset.  TC  and 
modem  a  must.  Send  resume,  clips  to: 
Stringer  Editor,  PO  Box  6053, 
Leawood,  KS  66206. 

EOE  M/F 


MAKE  A  DIFFERENCE 

The  Bismarck  Tribune  has  two  key 
openings:  Metro  editor  and  front  page 
editor.  We’re  a  full-color  32,000  pagi¬ 
nated  a.m.  daily  with  a  wail  full  of 
prizes  and  the  best  growth  record  of  19 
Lee  newspapers.  We  need  people  with 
ideas  to  take  us  to  the  next  plateau. 
Show  us  what  you’ve  done.  Write:  Paula 
Redmann,  Human  Resources  Manager, 
PO  Box  1498,  Bismarck,  ND  58502. 
Application  deadline:  December  20, 
1990. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
Zone  4 

Unusual  opportunity  for  dedicated  lead¬ 
er  to  recruit,  train  and  motivate  a  staff 
of  12.  Award  winning  P.M.  daily 
(10,000)  with  exciting  Sunday  package 
requires  total  commitment  to  produce 
quality  community  newspaper.  Excel¬ 
lent  market,  schools,  government,  law 
enforcement,  etc.  Position  demands 
experience  in  dealing  with  young  staff. 
Send  resume  and  cover  letter  to  Box 
5048,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

What  do  we  live  for  if  it  is 
not  to  make  life  less  diffi¬ 
cult  for  each  other? 

George  Eliot 

METRO  EDITOR,  REPORTERS 

The  Fresno  Bee,  in  California’s  afford¬ 
able  Central  Valley,  is  looking  for  a 
metro  editor.  We  want  a  person  who 
puts  people  into  stories,  an  editor  who 
values  substance  AND  style,  a  manager 
who  meets  deadlines  and  budgets  but 
exceeds  expectations. 

The  Bee  also  is  seeking  candidates  to 
fill  reporting  positions  on  cityside,  busi¬ 
ness  and  sports. 

We  are  a  McClatchy  newspaper  in  Cali¬ 
fornia’s  agricultural  heartland.  Our 
circulation:  150,000-plus  daily; 
185,000-plus  Sunday.  We’re  an  equal 
opportunity  employer. 

Send  your  cover  letter,  resume  and 
clips  to:  George  Baker,  managing 
editor.  The  Fresno  Bee,  1626  E  St., 
Fresno,  CA  93786. 


Print  and  Broadcast 


^JobLine 

Your  Career  is  on  the  line 

Newspaper,  Radio  &  TV 
Jobs  updated  Daily! 

1-900-786-7800 

$2.29  per  minute 
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HELP  WANTED 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

MANAGING  EDITOR 
For  Mid-sized  7-day  publication  in 
Zone  3.  Excellent  growth  opportunity 
for  experienced  professional  with  a 
varied  background  who  desires  the 
opportunity  to  control  and  direct  his 
own  department.  Send  resume  to  Box 
5047,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR 

A  small  but  growing  Zone  2  daily  seeks 
a  do-it-all  news  editor  who  has  a  super¬ 
ior  command  of  grammar,  style  and 
spelling.  Responsibilities  include  over¬ 
seeing  news  desk,  editing  copy,  writing 
headlines  and  laying  out  pages.  Send 
clips,  resume  and  references  to  Box 
5027,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  REPORTER 
OPPORTUNITY 

Five  day  daily  has  immediate  position 
for  general  news  reporter,  strong  on 
local  governmental  reporting  with 
chance  for  emphasis  on  environmental 
or  business  news.  If  you  want  to  grow 
with  us,  send  resume  and  clips  to  Cliff 
Seiber,  Southwest  Daily  News,  Box 
1999,  Sulphur,  LA  70664. 


The  person  ivho  can  laugh 
with  life  has  developed 
deep  roots  with  confidence 
and  faith  -  faith  in  oneself, 
in  people  and  in  the  world, 
as  contrasted  to  negative 
ideas  with  distrust  and 
discouragement. 
Democritus 


Photographer 

Small  daily  in  Zone  2  looking  for  photo¬ 
grapher  to  join  our  prowing  staff.  Photo¬ 
graphs  utilize  col:  '  m  for  processing 
through  electro.  -rkroom.  Send 
clips  and  samples  ic  lox  5067,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


REGIONAL  EDITOR 

The  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Journal  is  seeking  a 
top-flight  journalist  to  become  its 
regional  editor  to  oversee  area  and  state 
news.  Position  involves  content  selec¬ 
tion,  editing  and  supervising  staff. 
Prefer  at  least  five  years  journalism 
experience,  including  some  supervisory 
experience.  Application  deadline:  Dec. 
28,  1990.  Send  resume,  work  samples 
and  salary  requirements  to:  Bob  Moyer, 
Lincoln  Journal,  PO  Box  81689, 
Lincoln,  NE  68501. 


REPORTER  —  Bright,  energetic, 
committed  to  join  lively  staff  on  quality 
30,000  daily  (Pulitzer  ’79)  in  eastern 
PA.  Write  Box  5029,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


REPORTERS  needed  for  small  but  gritty 
New  Jersey  daily  just  across  the  river 
from  Manhattan.  Seeking  aggressive, 
hungry  self-starters  to  cover  a  diverse 
community  awash  in  juicy  stories  - 
from  crime  to  corruption  to  catastro- 
phies.  Send  resume  and  clips  to 
Michael  Bass,  City  Editor,  The  Hudson 
Dispatch,  409  39th  St.,  IJnion  City,  NJ 


STEP  INTO  a  weekly  editor’s  shoes  for 
10  months.  We’re  searching  for  a 
seasoned  newshound  to  pitch-hit  while 
our  editor  returns  to  school.  4,200-cir¬ 
culation  award  winning  community 
newspaper  in  college  town  30  miles 
from  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Responsibilities 
include  editorials,  variety  of  hard  news 
and  feature  assignments,  supervision  of 
4-person  news  staff  and  a  network  of 
stringers!  Photo  skills  a  plus.  Housing 
available.  Send  resume,  clips  to  Steve 
Meddick,  River  Falls  Journal,  PO  Box 
25,  River  Falls,  Wl  54022. 


HELP  WANTED 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

SPORTS  EDITORS 

We  are  looking  for  a  sports  editor  and  an 
assistant  to  help  lead  a  staff  of  seven. 
We’re  a  75,000-circulation,  Knight- 
Ridder  daily  in  a  growing  area.  Send 
resume  and  cover  letter  to  Ron 
Woodgeard,  Managing  Editor/News, 
The  Macon  Telegraph,  PO  Box  4167, 
Macon,  GA  31213. _ 

SPORTS  REPORTER  -  Northern  New 
England  daily  (40,000  circ.)  seeking  a 
fulf-time  sports  reporter  to  begin  imme¬ 
diately.  We  emphasize  strong  writing 
skills  and  versatility;  ability  to  write 
features,  columns  and  game  stories  in 
all  sports,  with  flair  and  passion.  Focus 
mainly  on  high  school  and  college 
sports  in  our  readership  area.  Experi¬ 
ence  in  editing  and  layout  helpful  but 
not  necessary.  iSend  3-5  best  clips,  plus 
cover  letter  and  resume.  Box  5026, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


THE  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY  School' 
of  Communication  in  Washington,  DC 
seeks  Graduate  Fellows  to  assist  in 
teaching  and  professional  duties  while 
earning  a  master’s  degree  in  Journalism 
and  Public  Affairs.  This  10-month  prog¬ 
ram  begins  in  September.  Program 
includes  Washington  internships  and  a 
faculty  with  top  professional  creden¬ 
tials.  For  more  information,  write  to: 
School  of  Communications,  Graduate 
Journalism  Committee,  The  American 
University,  4400  Massachusetts  Ave., 
NW,  Washington,  DC  20016-8017. 

The  Seattle  Times,  an  afternoon  news¬ 
paper  with  239,000  daily  and  525,000 
Sunday  circulation,  has  openings  for 
copy  editors  with  two  or  more  years  of 
daily  newspaper  experience.  Candi¬ 
dates  must  have  strong  word-editing 
ability,  creative  page  design  and  solid 
headline-writing  skills,  and  a  willing¬ 
ness  to  work  variable  hours  and  assign¬ 
ments.  Pagination  experience  a  plus. 

The  Times  has  editing  openings  on  its 
general  news,  news  features,  business 
and  sports  desk. 

Send  cover  letter,  resume  and  tear- 
sheets  by  December  21  to  Millie  Quan, 
Assistant  Managing  Editor/ 
Administration,  Copy  editing  opening, 
PO  Box  70,  Seattle,  WA  98111.  NO 
CALLS,  please. 


The  ThisWeek  section  of  the  Houston 
Chronicle  is  seeking  a  thorough  sports 
editor  to  direct  neighborhood  sports 
news  for  21  weekly  neighborhood  news¬ 
papers.  The  right  top-notch  person  for 
this  position  must  have  strong  organiza¬ 
tional  skills  and  must  be  able  to  direct 
staff  writers  and  stringers  to  produce  an 
overall  community  sports  package  each 
week  for  each  of  the  21  zoned  editions. 
Candidates  should  possess  a  minimum 
of  five  years  experience  covering  and 
editing  community  news,  preferably 
with  experience  in  handling  multiple 
projects  or  papers. 

Send  resume  and  work  samples  to: 

Houston  Chronicle 
ThisWeek 
PO  Box  445 
Suite  445 
Houston,  TX  77210 

_ EEOE _ 

Send  E&P  BOX  REPLIES 
to: 

Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified  Ad  Dept. 

11  West  19th  St. 

New  York,  NY  10011 

(Please  cleariy  indicate  the 
box  no.  you  are  responding  to.) 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  December  15,  1990 


E&P  Classified 


If  s  Your 
People-To-People 
Meeting  Place 

Find  your  editor,  advertising  manager,  art¬ 
ist,  sales  representative,  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  public  relations  or  production  person 
with  an  ad  in  Editor  &  Publisher.  We 
reach  the  working  journalists  you  want  to 
reach,  every  week...113,000  strong. 

Rates  and  order  form  in  Classified  section. 
All  mail  and  calls  go  to:  Edhor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  11  West  19’*’  St.,  New  York,  NY 
10011,  (212)  675-4380. 


HELP  WANTED 

_ EOrrORIAL _ 

You  can  live  next  to  Alaska’s  wilderness 
and  at  the  same  time  work  with 
talented,  award-winning  journalists  at 
one  of  the  nation's  best  small  metros. 
Last  year  we  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for 
public  service.  In  1990  our  aim  is  to 
build  on  that  success.  We  are  currently 
seeking  three  metro  reporters,  two  with 
five  or  more  years’  experience.  Please 
send  a  resume  and  some  samples  of 
your  work;  we’ll  send  you  more  informa¬ 
tion  and  a  copy  of  the  paper.  Minorities 
and  women  are  encouraged  to  apply. 
Write  to;  Anchorage  Daily  News,  Attn; 
Managing  Editor  Pat  Dougherty,  c/o 
Human  Resources  Dept.,  PO  Box 
149001,  Anchorage,  AK  99514-9901. 


MAILROOM 


MAILROOM  FOREMAN  Medium  size. 
Region  one,  AM  newspaper  has  an 
opening  for  a  FOREMAN.  Must  be 
knowledgeable  in  all  phases  of  efficient 
mailroom  operations,  including  Harris 
inserters.  Union  shop.  Liberal  fringe 
benefits.  Mail  resume  to  Box  5068, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTIONITECH 


POSITIONS 

WANTED 


_ ADMINISTRATIVE 


General  Manager 

Successful  weekly/daily  GM/Publisher. 
Extensive  budgeting,  P&L,  sales  and 
marketing  experience.  Consistent 
professional  and  community  leadership 
positions.  Exceptional  people  skills, 
especially  strong  in  turnaround  situa¬ 
tions.  Presently  sales  manager  in  Top 
35  market.  Seeks  return  to  total 
product  responsibility.  Mike  Anthony, 
2695  Beechwood  Ave.,  Doraville,  GA 
30340. 


PUBLISHER/GENERAL  MANAGER 

Successful  publisher  with  extensive 
background  in  labor  relations,  general 
management,  advertising,  circulation, 
marketing,  diversification  within  the 
marketplace,  and  editorial  seeks  new 
challenge.  Family  man  with  degree. 
7242  Elm  Ct.,  Monmouth  Junction,  NJ 
08852. 


aRCULATION 


Circulation  manager  seeks  job.  25 
years  experience  with  small,  8,000 
daily  at  Williston,  North  Dakota. 

Will  relocate  at  my  own  expense. 

Gene  Springer  (701)  572-3119. 


Circulation  Manager  15  years  experi¬ 
ence  seeking  growth  jxjsition  with  daily. 
Zone  2.  Box  5061,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


When  you  need  Classified, 
we’re  here — every  weeki 


PRESS  FOREMAN 

20,000  circulation  daily  in  beautiful 
rural  area  of  New  Jersey  is  interviewing 
to  hire  replacement  for  our  press  fore¬ 
man  who  is  retiring  after  40  years  of 
service.  We  are  looking  for  an  offset 
press  foreman  to  manage  our  8-unit 
Urbanite  operation.  An  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  people  person  who  constant¬ 
ly  strives  for  top  quality.  Send  resume 
with  salary  history  to  Dave  Green, 
Production  Manager,  The  New  Jersey 
Herald,  2  Spring  Street,  Newton,  New 
Jersey  07860. 


Zone  five,  six  day  newspaper  -  five  after¬ 
noons,  Saturday  night  for  Sunday  - 
needs  experienced,  working,  press  fore¬ 
man.  The  successful  candidate  will  be 
fully  competent  with  10-unit  SSC 
Community,  experienced  in  camera/ 
plate,  and  process  color  work. 

You  will  supervise  a  three  man  unit. 
This  position  has  other  management 
and  administrative  duties.  Should  be 
able  to  budget  and  keep  costs  under 
control.  People  skills  are  an  absolute 
must.  Competitive  salary  and  benefits 
package  combined  with  a  community 
atmosphere.  An  equal  opportunity 
employer.  Send  resume,  references  and 
salary  history  to  Box  5065,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Display  sales  staff.  Established  weekly 
newspaper  Zone  2.  Good  territories, 
room  to  grow.  Box  636,  Nanuet,  NY 
10954. _ 

Take  a  GIANT  atap... 

Place  a  Positions  Wanted  ad 
in  E&P.  Write: 

EAR  Classified  Advertising 
11  West  19th  St. 

New  York,  NY  10011 


AVAILABLE 

A  young,  over  achiever  with  a  proven 
track  record  of  being  + 1  as  a  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  a  large,  competitive 
west  coast  daily.  I  am  looking  for  a  new, 
challenging  position  with  a  growth 
minded  publication,  and  can  easily 
relocate.  Let  me  share  with  you  my 
accomplishments  with  regards  to; 
circulation  gains,  marketing  and  distri¬ 
bution.  Box  5054,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


Community-oriented  newspaperman, 
34,  with  a  flair  for  enterprise,  manag¬ 
ing,  column-editorial  writing  and  crea¬ 
tive  pagination.  I  want  to  pen  a  local 
column  3  times  a  week,  coordinate 
special  projects  and  do  what  it  takes  to 
put  out  a  winner  every  day. 

Box  5050,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editor  of  small  daily,  20  years  experi¬ 
ence  seeks  editin^writing  job.  Box 
5039,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Enterprising  writer/photographer  seeks 
new  challenge.  Brzys  knows  military. 
Call  (919)  223-4245. 


Experienced,  versatile  editorial  cartoon¬ 
ist  seeks  position  with  daily.  Will 
consider  all  zones.  Box  5038,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


FREELANCE 


MEDICAL  WRITER;  RN  with  Mass 
Comm,  degree,  9  years  experience 
radio/TV/newspapers.  Your  assignment 
or  meeting  coverage.  30 -i-  Freelance 
articles  published.  Kurt  Oilman,  1 1078 
Huntington  Ct,  Carmel,  IN  46032. 
(317)  843-2065. 


YOUR  WOMAN  IN  WASHINGTON 
Seasoned  pro  with  experience  covering 
congress,  agencies,  courts,  politics 
seeks  freelance  work.  PO  Box  481, 
AlexandriajJ/A^231^^___^^^_ 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

15-year  PR  professional  seeks  position 
at  nonprofit  corporation.  Salary  less 
important  than  personal  satisfaction. 
Box  5063.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY  - 

Impact  of  media  on  political  change:  A  Chinese  perspective 


By  Liu  Binyan 

For  nearly  30  years,  up  till  the  late 
1970s,  the  Communist  Party  had  suc¬ 
cessfully  exercised  absolute  control 
over  the  Chinese  media. 

What  people  learned  from  the 
media  were  praises  such  as  “the 
great  achievements  of  socialism”  and 
“the  great  contribution  of  the  Party 
leadership.” 

However,  it  was  precisely  the  glor¬ 
ification  of  the  Party’s  “achieve¬ 
ments”  that  brought  disaster  to  the 
people. 

One  example  is  the  overestimation 
of  the  grain  harvest  by  hundreds  of 
times  its  true  size.  This  brought  about 
the  great  man-made  famine  of  the 
early  1960s,  when  30  to  40  million 
people  died  of  starvation.  The  facts  of 
such  a  monstrous  disaster  were  com¬ 
pletely  covered  up  by  the  Party,  so 
successfully  that  up  till  now  few  peo¬ 
ple  in  China  knew  about  it. 

Chinese  journalists  began  to  enjoy 
their  first  taste  of  press  freedom  12 
years  ago.  At  that  time,  Deng  Xiao¬ 
ping  was  facing  a  nearly  collapsed 
economy  and  was  in  desperate  need 
of  reforms  to  save  the  Party  from 
destruction,  but  he  was  up  against 
strong  opposition  within  the  Party. 

In  order  to  convince  his  opponents 
of  the  necessity  of  reform,  he  had  to 
permit  the  media  to  publicize,  to  a 
limited  extent,  the  true,  devastating 
economic  situation  brought  about  by 
the  follies  of  Mao  and  his  fellow  lead¬ 
ers. 

Also,  in  order  to  mobilize  the 
masses  and  win  allies,  he  had  to  reha¬ 
bilitate  the  victims  of  past  political 
campaigns  and  allow  the  media  to 


(Liu,  65,  who  began  working  as  a 
reporter  in  1951,  was  sentenced  to  22 
years  of  hard  labor  after  his  reporting 
led  Communist  Party  officials  to 
charge  him  with  “besmearing  glorious 
socialism.”  He  was  pardoned  in  1979, 
but  after  his  investigative  reporting  for 
the  People’s  Daily  began  to  expose  offi¬ 
cial  corruption,  he  was  again  stripped 
of  his  right  to  be  a  reporter  and  was 
eventually  forced  to  leave  China.  His 
recently  published  memoir  is  titled  “A 
Higher  Kind  of  Loyalty.” 

The  above  is  excerpted  from  a 
speech  Liu  presented  at  the  annual 
Harold  W.  Andersen  Lecture  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Center  for  Strategic  and 
International  Studies  in  association 
with  the  World  Press  Freedom  Com¬ 
mittee.) 


make  public  the  Party’s  past  mistakes 
and  the  sufferings  inflicted  upon  inno¬ 
cent  people. 

Thus,  the  Party’s  taboos  began  to 
be  violated.  Chinese  journalists  used 
this  opportunity  to  expand  press  free¬ 
dom  to  its  utmost  limit. 

1  was  fortunate  enough  to  have 
witnessed  the  elation  of  the  Chinese 
people  when  they  obtained  their  long 
sought-after  press  freedom.  In  1979, 
soon  after  I  was  rehabilitated,  I  wrote 
my  first  reportage  piece,  called  “Man 
and  Monster.”  My  analysis  cf  the 
biggest  case  of  public  embezzlement 
since  the  founding  of  the  People’s 
Republic  exposed  the  abject  poverty 
caused  by  the  wrong  policies  and  by 
the  defects  of  the  system,  which 
inevitably  lead  to  corruption  and 
abuse  of  power. 

My  work  was  published  in  the  Sep¬ 
tember  issue  of  the  magazine.  Peo¬ 
ple’s  Literature,  which  had  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  1 .48  million. 

From  what  I  understand,  almost 
every  copy  in  print  was  reduced  to 
tatters  because  of  the  degree  to  which 
it  was  read  and  passed  along  to 


others.  Several  newspapers  reprinted 
the  story.  It  was  also  broadcast  by 
several  provincial  radio  stations.  In 
places  where  access  to  the  magazine 
was  difficult,  people  would  get  to¬ 
gether  and  listen  to  one  person  read  it 
aloud. 

This  kind  of  reportage  helped  the 
readers  see  more  clearly  the  mistakes 
and  crimes  committed  by  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party.  While  in  the  past  they 
could  base  their  judgments  on  only 
their  own  limited  observation  and 
experience,  this  kind  of  public  expose 
emboldened  them  to  change  the  sta¬ 
tus  quo. 

About  the  same  time.  People’s 
Daily  published  a  story  written  by 
another  reporter  called  “Why  Jiang 
Aizhen  Turned  to  Murder.”  The 
story  was  about  a  young  woman 
accountant  .n  an  army  farm  in  Xin¬ 
jiang  who  was  libeled  as  an  adul¬ 
teress. 

She  asked  cadre  leaders  to  investi¬ 
gate  her  case  to  clear  her  name  and 


punish  the  accuser  but,  rather  than 
assist  her,  the  cadres  took  the  side  of 
her  accuser  and  ignored  her  repeated 
petitions. 

Finally  she  got  so  exasperated  that 
she  murdered  some  of  the  cadres. 

The  woman  in  this  story  won  the 
sympathy  of  so  many  people  because 
they  are  well  aware  that  many  wrong 
verdicts  go  uncorrected  after  decades 
of  repeated  petitions. 

In  response  to  this  story,  more  than 
10,000  letters  from  the  readers  poured 
into  the  office  of  People’s  Daily, 
breaking  the  paper’s  record  of  letters 
received  for  one  story.  Readers  show¬ 
ered  Miss  Jiang  with  money  and  gifts, 
demanding  just  punishment  to  the 
callous  cadres  and  leniency  toward 
her.  The  local  court  was  forced  to 
change  Miss  Jiang’s  death  sentence  to 
15  years  in  prison. 

Current  Party  leaders,  including 
Deng  Xiaoping  himself,  consider  the 
influence  in  China  of  Western  politics 
and  culture  a  threat  to  their  very  exis¬ 
tence.  They  tried  very  hard  to  prevent 
these  influences,  but  their  efforts  are 
futile. 


One  reason  for  this  is  that  produc: 
tion  of  tv  sets  in  China  has  boomed 
with  economic  and  technological 
modernization.  In  1987,  130  million 
Chinese  owned  tvs,  roughly  one  in  10 
people.  Since  China  has  a  vast  rural 
population,  most  of  the  tvs  made  their 
way  into  the  countryside,  enabling 
peasant  families  unprecedented  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  outside  world. 

Since  the  Chinese  cannot  omit 
international  news  and  foreign  films 
from  tv,  the  Chinese  have  discovered 
for  themselves  that  the  propaganda  of 
the  past  30  years  about  the  West  was 
untrue. 

Western  thoughts  have  spread 
rapidly  among  the  younger  genera¬ 
tion,  enabling  them  to  free  themselves 
of  Party  ideology. 

Chinese  journalists  brave  enough 
to  report  on  the  true  state  of  affairs  are 
passionately  welcomed  by  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  are  just  as  passionately  hated 
by  the  Party  bureaucrats. 

(Continued  on  page  37) 


Chinese  journalists  brave  enough  to  report  on  the 
true  state  of  affairs  are  passionately  welcomed  by  the 
people,  and  are  just  as  passionately  hated  by  the 
Party  bureaucrats. 
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FERAG 

A  New  Generation  of  Systems 
for  a  New  Generation  of  Mailrooms 


Single  Copy  Conveyor;  Exclusive,  patented,  proven  conveyor  has  been  providing  reliable,  high-speed, 
smudge-free  gripping  of  newspapers  and  magazines  around  the  world  for  more  than  15  years.  Unique  design 
allows  programming,  tracking,  and  controlled  distribution  of  each  copy  to  various  processing  areas. 


High-Speed  Inserting  Drum: 

Specifically  designed  for  the  U  S. 
market  arid  its  unique  processing 
requirements  such  as 
high  speeds,  high  page 
courlts.  and  multiple  in¬ 
serts.  Only  true,  proven, 
on-line  inserter  on  the  • 
market  that  is  right  for 
small,  medium,  and 
large  circulatron  news¬ 
papers  and  for  low  to  high 
page  counts. 

Multi-Cell  Stackers: 

Provide  absolute  copy  ■ 
counts  and  programmed 
bundles.  Deliver  neatly 
pressed,  compensafed 
bundles.  Controlled  speed 
reduces  maintenance  and 
increases  machine  life. 

Variodisc  Handling  Storage 
System:  Based  on  our  patented 
principle  of  winding  product  at 
press  speed  onto  self-contained, 
lightweight  cores.  Forms  a  buffer 
between  the  press  and  the  mail- 
room.  Can  actually  increase  press 
capacity.  Horizontal,  vertical 
storage  of  wound  cores  allows 
full  use  of  storage  space.  Wound 
cores  are  easily  transportable. 

^  Mailroom  Management  (Zoning) 
System  (MMS):  Total  system 
approach  to  the  personalized 
newspaper  of  the  future.  Provides 
autdmatic  control  of  a  series  of  * 
zoned  production  runs.  Define  up- 
to  1 .000  zones  for  each  production 
run.  User-friendly  graphic  displays 
'  and  computer-generated,  detailed 
production  reports. 
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Scripps  Howard 
Foundation 
National  Awards 

For 

Environmental 

Journalism 


As  conservation  editor 
of  Scripps  Howard  Newspapers, 
Edward  J.  Meeman  focused 
national  attention  on  the  growing 
conUicts  between  technology  and 
the  delicate  balance  of  nature. 

The  Edward  J.  Meeman 
Awards  will  recognize  newspapers  that  made  out¬ 
standing  contributions  to  environmental  journalism 
in  1990.  Awards  will  be  presented  in  two  categories, 
newspapers  over  100,000  circulation,  and  those 
under  100,000.  The  winner  in  each  category  will 
receive  a  cash  award  of  $2,000. 

Judges  are  Peter  Prichard,  editor,  USA 
Today;  David  Lipman,  managing  editor,  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch,  and  Ed  Petykiewicz,  editor.  The 
Ann  Arbor  News. 


For  entry  forms  and  information,  write  to 
Scripps  Howard  Foundation,  1100  Central  Trust 
Tower,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202.  The  deadline  for 
entries  is  February  4, 1991. 


AWARDS  AND  DEADLINES: 

The  Charles  M.  Schulz  Award  for  College  Cartoonists:  Jan.  7, 1991 

The  Jack  R.  Howard  Awards  for  Broadcast/Cable  Journalism;  Jan.  18, 1991 

The  Ernie  Pyle  Award  for  Writing:  Jan.  21, 1991 

The  Walker  Stone  Award  for  Editorial  Writing:  Jan.  28 , 1991 

The  Edward  J.  Meeman  Awards  for  Environmental  Journalism:  Feb.  4, 1991 

The  Roy  W.  Howard  Newspaper  Awards  for  Public  Service:  Feb.  11, 1991 

The  Edward  Willis  Scripps  Award  for  Service  to  the  First  Amendment:  Feb.  11, 1991 

The  Charles  E.  Scripps  Awards  for  Service  in  Support  of  Literacy:  Feb.  18, 1991 


SCEIPPS  HOWARD 
ill  FOUNDATION 
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